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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
—@—— 

With the ‘‘Sprcraror” of Saturday, January 26th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. Advertisements for the 
Supplement should reach the Publishing Office not later than noon on 
the Wednesday preceding that date. 








Notice.—With this week’s number of the SpecTATOR is issued 
a Twelve-Page Supplement, containing the Index and Title-Page for 
the Volume for 1888. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——EE 
T seems fully clear that the first County Councils will have 
avery considerable weight of experience behind them, and 
that the elections have not in general been fought on party lines. 
In the City, though Sir John Lubbock (a Liberal Unionist) 
heads the poll, Lord Rosebery comes close to him and has 
polled more than double the votes of the next man on the 
list, Mr. Cohen. Again, in one district of West Surrey,—a 
county which returns'a Conservative Member by a majority 
so large that a Liberal had no chance even before Home- 
rule was started, Lord Thring, a Home-ruler, has been elected 
by a majority of 546 over his Conservative opponent, Mr. De 
Salis—in fact, by 892 votes against 346, or considerably 
more than 24 to 1. Doubtless the Egham district is one of 
the least Conservative districts in West Surrey, and it is 
barely possible that Egham, if it had a separate Parlia- 
mentary representative of its own, might return a Home-ruler 
by a narrow majority, but it would be a very narrow majority. 
Lord Thring got his magnificent majority by Conservative 
and Liberal Unionist votes given to him as by far the fittest 
of the two candidates. In Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, 
the tenant-farmers have secured a very powerful representa- 
tion on the County Council, while in the latter county, the 
anti-vaccinators have scored something for their injudicious 
craze. But in general, the County Councils appear likely to 
begin their career under the guidance of prudent counsels and 
traditional precedents, especially in the rural districts. 








The Special Commission reopened its sittings on Tuesday, 
when Mr. O’Brien made a speech in defence of his paper, 
United Ireland, which had been brought before the Commission 
for an article written in December, which was said to have 
been in contempt of Court. Mr. O’Brien denied any intention 
to bring the Judges into contempt, but insisted that while the 
counsel for the Times were preoccupying the public mind 
with unproved imputations on the Parnellite Party, bringing 
against them accusations of complicity with murderers to 
which it was impossible for them at present to give any 
reply, they could not be expected to treat the inquiry as they 
would that of a regular Criminal Court;—for to them the 
whole struggle meant politics, and'was full of political results. 
Incidentally he said :—“ There is not a man of us who would 


found to be in open and direct correspondence and com- 
panionship with assassins.” 
replied by quoting the passage of the article in United Ireland 
in which the Times was repeatedly spoken of as “The 


To this the Attorney-General 


Forger,” and in which the writer said :—‘ With all respect 


for the Court, we do not care twopence for the opinion of the 


three Judges specially selected, in the teeth of justly indignant 
Liberal protest, by the ‘Forger’s’ friends and accomplices.” 
The Court reserved its judgment till Wednesday, and then, 
announcing that it was of the highest importance by a 
policy of conciliation to get both sides to discourage these 
attacks on the Court, pronounced the United Ireland article 
to have been in contempt of Court, but one which, considering 
Mr. O’Brien’s ‘disclaimer of intended disrespect, and the force 
of some of his pleas of provocation, it was desirable to pass 
over, on this occasion at all events, without punishment. 


The much less serious charge against the Warden of Merton 

College (the Hon. G. C. Brodrick), that in a speech to a meeting 

of Oxford undergraduates, held on December 3rd, he had been 

guilty of a contempt of Court, was disposed of on Tuesday. 

It was virtually admitted that no notice would in all probability 

have been taken of Mr. Brodrick’s speech, had not the Attorney- 

General brought up the article in United Ireland, Mr. Reid 

having held Mr. Brodrick’s speech in reserve as a Roland for 
any Oliver of the Attorney-General’s. And, in fact, no notice 
was taken of it till eleven days after it had been delivered, when 
the article in United Ireland was brought before the Court. The 
whole passage in Mr. Brodrick’s speech, wherein the supposed 
contempt of Court was contained, was so obviously conceived in 
the spirit of extravagance, that it is not easy to read it as an 
attack on Mr. Reid’s clients, and impossible to read it as a 
reflection on the Court. If Mr. Reid’s clients were compared 
tothe Whitechapel murderer, then it is certain that Mr. Henry 
George and Mr. Hyndman were also compared to that worst 
of all wretches, for which there could be no excuse; while the 
reference to the probable popularity in Oxford of any Society 
for the abolition of the sun and moon, fully showed that 
Mr. Brodrick’s scorn was levelled not at Mr. Reid’s clients, 
but at the voracious appetite for sensation which induces 
Oxford undergraduates to run after the last notoriety, what- 
ever the nature of that notoriety might be. And this Mr. 
Brodrick explicitly declared, through his counsel, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttelton, to have been his only meaning. Of course, the 
Court expressed itself satisfied with the explanation. 


The great interest of the inquiry this week has been the 
examination and cross-examination of one of the Invincibles, 
Patrick Delaney, who was implicated both in the Phenix Park 
murders and the attack on Mr. Justice Lawson, and who was 
brought up from prison to beexamined. The drift of his state- 
ment is that the Invincibles were co-operating with some of the 
most notable members of the Land League, like Sheridan, Egan, 
and Byrne, and that they derived their funds directly from 
the Land League, through Patrick Egan, Francis Byrne, and 
the celebrated “ No. 1,” who is known to have been a person 
of the name of Tynan. Patrick Delaney admitted that he had 
been in prison for a highway robbery before he became a 
Fenian, but his evidence was clearly and consistently given, and 
he swore to his belief that all the letters of Egan about which 
there has been so much discussion were signed by Egan, both 
those which the Parnellites admit to be genuine and those 
which they maintain to be forgeries. Of course, the evidence 
of such a witness will have little moral weight unless it is 
confirmed from other quarters. 


There was a grand debate in the Prussian Reichstag on 
Tuesday over the position of German Colonies in West 
Africa, in which Prince Bismarck took a leading part, 





hold his head up again in public life if owr leader were 
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German Liberals for Colonial adventure. The Chancellor 
did not reveal any secrets, but he made some noteworthy 
remarks upon the subject of slavery. He desired to prevent 
the extension of that system, and to prohibit the slave- 
trade; but he was not prepared to decree emancipation, and 
so “ deprive hundreds of millions of the means of existence.” 
Even England, he said, though she had put her hand in her 
pocket in a manner Germany could not do, had not succeeded, 
after a century of exertion, in suppressing slavery. That is 
partly true and partly false, for England has suppressed 
slavery in India without any payments at all, and would 
suppress it in the Valley of the Nile if she reigned there; 
but the sentence is ominous as to the action of Germany in 
Bast Africa. It will be most difficult to abolish the institu- 
tion if the European Governments are not agreed, and inter- 
national disputes about the rendition of slaves who have fled 
across the boundary will be almost endless. The Chancellor, 
in fact, explicitly recognises the “property of man in man” 
as something which is to continue in the German Colonies 
for an indefinite period—a view supported by German ex- 
plorers in public lectures in Berlin—and in so doing will 
take much heart out of the alliance between Germany and 
Britain in Africa. If Europe cannot terminate slavery there, 
her plea that she enters Africa to civilise becomes a rank 
pretence; and, moreover, she sacrifices her best source of 
influence with the Negroes. It is not they, but the Arab 
invaders, who make a profit out of slavery. 

The news of the week from East Africa is all unfavourable 
to Europe. A messenger despatched from Suakin to Khar- 
toum brings back a letter from Slatin Bey confirming the 
existence of the belief in that city that Emin Pasha had 
been captured and his provinces oceupied by the Mahdi. The 
Kingdom of Uganda, on the Victoria Nyanza, has been over- 
thrown by the Arab slave-dealers, who found the new King, 
Kiwewa, much too friendly to the Christians. They appealed 
in November to Mussulman feeling, murdered the semi- 
Christian Ministers of the King, massacred the converts, 
and expelled the English and French missionaries, who, how- 
ever, escaped with their lives, and are residing in safety 
at Usambiro. On the 13th inst., again, the Arabs attacked 
the German missionary-station of Tugu, within the German 
dominion, carried away great numbers of released slaves, and 
murdered eight male and female German missionaries. Their 
bodies were barbarously mutilated with knives. The French 
missionaries at Bagamoyo are also threatened, and, more 
ominous than all, the half-caste Arabs of the coast have 
received large reinforcements from Muscat, showing that the 
revivalist Mussulman movement and the expulsion of Euro- 
peans from Africa have the sympathies of the great popula- 
tion across the Red Sea. Fortunately, there are two sides to 
this extension of the movement, as the new recruits are sub- 
jects of the Sultan of Muscat, who is almost a feudatory of 
Great Britain. We have, however, little hope, for reasons 
stated in another column, that the reluctance to attack the 
English will last long, and have some dread of an explosion in 
Zanzibar itself. Sir J. Kirk, whose influence is paramount 
there, is, however, on his way back. 

A letter has been published addressed by Mr. Stanley, the 
explorer, to Sheikh Hamed ben Mahommed, alias Tippoo Tib, 
bearing date Boma of Banalya (Urenia), August 17th. In it 
Mr. Stanley informs his correspondent that he left Emin Pasha 
on the Albert Nyanza cighty-two days before. Emin was in 
good health, as was also the Italian, Casati, and he possessed 
“ivory in abundance, cattle by thousands, and sheep, goats, 
fowl, and food of all kinds.” The writer intends to rejoin 
him in ten days, and asks Tippoo Tib to accompany him, 
which it is now known Tippoo refused to do. The letter has 
been for some time in London, and supplies no clue whatever 
to Mr. Stanley’s present whereabouts, which, however, it is 
rumoured, is known to the King of the Belgians, although 
the facts are for the present concealed. He left Boma (Urenia) 
on August 27th, and would, in the regular course of things, 
rejoin Emin by the end of November; but if Emin, as seems 
probable, was captured in October, Stanley must either be 
retracing his steps, or have struck off in some fresh direction. 
If, however, Emin is still at liberty, no letters would be re- 
ceived till March, and in any case the absence of news is no 
proof that the explorer has perished. He evidently likes best 
to carry his own news. 








We notice with deep regret that the negotiations between 
the Indian Government and that of Tibet have been broken off 
and the Tibetan Envoy has returned to Lhassa. He absolutely 
refused to discuss anything, unless the suzerainty of Tibet 
over Sikkim were first of all acknowledged. As Sikkim has 
been a feudatory State of India for more than thirty years 
and as the little Principality controls the best route through 
which a Chinese army could enter Bengal, this demand ‘as 
inadmissible, and the two countries remain theoretically at 
war. It is just possible that Pekin may coerce Lhassa into 
reason, but it is improbable, one motive for the Tibetan 
stubbornness probably being the wish of the Lamas to give 
their over-lord a rather severe lesson. If Pekin is power. 
less, the Indian Government will be compelled either to 
garrison Sikkim and Darjeeling, a most expensive and 
wearisome precaution, or to march on Lhassa at ahy 
risk of quarrelling with the Chinese. China will like 
the march well enough, being pleased to see the Lamas 
tamed at our expense; but she is sensitive about the 
seclusion of Tibet, and will want to regulate the terms of the 
treaty of peace. The march on Lhassa is quite practicable; 
but the passes are 15,000 ft. high, there is nothing whatever to 
get by victory, and if the Tibetans retreat, the war may drae 
on for any number of years. 


Prince Bismarck, surprised and annoyed at the acquittal of 
Dr. Geffcken, has asked and received permission to publish 
the “ Act of Accusation ” against him, so that the Governments 
of Germany may see and appreciate his grounds of action. A 
long synopsis of the Act is published in the Times of Thursday, 
from which it appears that the extracts from the Emperor 
Frederick’s Diary are genuine; that the Emperor lent it to 
the Professor; that the Professor copied some important entries; 
and that, with certain excisions, he published these in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, partly to prove that the Crown Prince had 
borne a great part in making the Empire, and partly to eveate 
a deep sensation. Prince Bismarck accuses him of being a 
conceited person, whose motive was principally hostility to 
himself, and associates with him Baron von Roggenbach, a 
statesman now employed in Baden, whom the late Emperor 
greatly trusted, and Sir Robert Morier. Professor Geffcken 
denies the charge of plotting against the Prince; but in any 
case, an effort to remove the Chancellor from the counsels of 
his Sovereign, or even to diminish his reputation as the maker 
of Germany, is not high treason. Prince Bismarck is, how- 
ever, profoundly irritated, and it is fully expected in Germany 
that he will make a speech to the Reichstag upon the subject. 





General Boulanger finds that the greatest obstacle to his 
candidature in Paris is a belief that his election would mean 
rar. He consequently on Sunday issued an address in 
which he declared that the Republicans had issued “an 
insulting appeal to cowardice,” but that “ France has no 
longer to fear a Sedan,” for she is strong enough to 
defend herself against provocations as well as assaults. ML. 
Jacques, continues the General, “ discounts invasion,” but at 
Champigny, the place from which he comes, “ he was neither 
among the combatants nor the wounded.” The General is 
vague, for though it is doubtless true that a strong Power can 
pass over “ provocations” more easily than a weak one, he does 
not say that he will pass them over, while he does say that 
the fear of war is cowardice. In practice, we imagine that 
if raised to power he would make war, for the simple reason 
that if he did not his power would dissolve, like that of every 
other peaceful French Government, under floods of criticism. 
The alternative would be to effect enormous internal reforms, 
in accordance with the desire of the people for pleasantness 
of life; but only a victorious Government could carry an 
Income-tax, a Poor-Law, or those reductions of military 
expenditure which must precede any large reductions of 
taxation. 


Sir Michael Beach addressed his constituents in West 
Bristol on Monday, at the Victoria Rooms, Clifton, on the 
results of the last Session and the prospects of the coming 
Session, declaring that the complaints of obstruction in 
Parliament are overdone; that to a great extent talk is the 
function of Parliament, and that in all talk there must 
necessarily be waste of time; and that the true way to deal 
with obstruction is to pufiish the few who waste time in 
Parliament by voting that they shall not be heard for a week, a 
month, or a Session, as to Parliament may seem most fit. Very 
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that is to be the remedy, the first person to be 
the greatest of all talkers, Mr. Labouchere. It 
would be impossible and unjust to make the first example of 
Irish talkers, when there is an English talker who outdoes them 
all. Will the Government propose that Mr. Labouchere be 
silenced for the rest of the Session after he has made, say, his 
twentieth or thirtieth speech? Sir Michael certainly under- 
rates the rapidly growing tendency to talk even amongst those 
who do not talk with any wish to delay action. Sir Michael 
expressed his desire that the Government should turn its atten- 
tion to the Irish Education question, and to the grant of local 
government in Ireland on the English pattern , and said that 
the excuse made by the Parnellites for resisting the extension 
of the Ashbourne Land Act,—that they wanted arrears to be 
dealt with,—was like the child’s refusal to eat its pudding 
unless it were also provided with tart, and that Mr. Gladstone, 
like the over-fond and injudicious nurse, declared that what- 
ever the child desired it ought to have. Sir Michael expressed 
awish that the House of Lords and the English Church could 
be so reformed as to be strengthened, but predicted that the 
chief part of the next Session must be given up to the 
strengthening of our naval defences. 


wel; but if 
struck at is 


On this subject, he argued, first, that the time is opportune 
for such a measure, because there is certainly a gradual return 
of prosperity,—an increase in railway traffic, in imports, in 
exports, and an opening-up of new markets without the loss 
of any older markets. Yet the increase of our trade has in- 
creased greatly our need for a strong Navy to defend our com- 
merce, while that Navy has certainly not increased to anything 
like the extent of the increase of our perils in case of a naval war. 
With twenty-eight millions of men enrolled in Continental 
armies, the danger of war must be great, and the need of an 
increased insurance for all our rapidly extending obligations to 
protect our Colonial possessions and our Colonial and foreign 
commerce, must be equally great. Some land defences for our 
great commercial ports would be needed, and protection for our 
commerce at sea would be still more needed. Sir Michael 
Beach evidently contemplates that this revision of our Navy 
will be the next great effort of the present Government. 


Mr. Chaplin, in a speech at Newcastle on Monday, referred 
toa deputation representing local trade societies which had 
thanked him for his exertions in favour of Bimetallism, which 
Mr. Chaplin thinks likely to prevent the further appreciation 
of gold and the consequent lowering of wages (estimated in 
money). Mr. Chaplin maintained that even if nominal 
wages in the manufacturing districts have not fallen, the 
wages of agricultural labourers have fallen considerably of 
late years, and that out of the wages of the artisans, 
provision has had to be made for from seven hundred 
thousand to nine hundred thousand artisans out of work,— 
a provision which has constituted a very heavy drain on the 
wages of these artisans. Hence, he argued that wages had 
really been lower than they had seemed to be, and that it is 
very important to prevent a further fall in money-wages, 
which he thinks might be averted by the bimetallic expedient. 
But Mr. Chaplin did not explain how greater steadiness in 
the value of money will ensure greater steadiness in the amount 
of money which the labourer is to receive. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has cited the Bishop of 
Lincoln to appear at Lambeth Palace on Tuesday, February 
12th, to answer the various charges against him of ritual inno- 
vation,—for the use of lighted candles during the celebration 
of the Communion, on the communion-table or a ledge apper- 
taining to it, when not needed for light; for using the “mixed 
chalice,”—.e., water with the wine; for maintaining the East- 
ward position ; for using the “Agnus Dei” after the prayer of 
consecration; for using the sign of the Cross while pro- 
nouncing the absolution and the benediction; for practising 
an ablution of the paten and chalice before the Com- 
munion service terminates. It is, we hope, true that the 
Court, which is a revival of one not summoned for a very long 
period in our history, will hold itself not to be bound by the 
precedents of such cases as the Purchas or Ridsdale cases, 
but will claim to reconsider for itself all ritual questions. 
A great deal will depend on the constitution of the Court. We 
feel little doubt that the Archbishop will avail himself of the 
Services of the new Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Stubbs), whose 
accurate historical knowledge would add the greatest possible 


weight to the decision of the Court. A large knowledge of 
the past must tend to large comprehension in the present. 
Ritual should be elastic. 


The Samoan group covers only 2,500 square miles—half 
as big again as the Isle of Wight—and has only 60,000 
people; but we are likely to hear a good deal about it. The 
Germans are trying to acquire it by appointing a King of 
their own, and maintaining him by force; but the English 
and Americans declare this to be a breach of specific treaties, 
under which they agree to maintain perfect neutrality, leaving 
the island to its native possessors. The English, hampered 
by European complications, are disinclined to move in 
the affair; but the Americans are more free, and they 
have despatched Admiral Kimberley, with two war-ships, to 
Samoa, with orders to defend American citizens, and “ to 
protest against the subjugation and displacement of the native 
Government of Samoa by Germany, as in violation of the 
positive agreement and understanding between the Treaty 
Powers.” He is directed to inform his Government whether 
Germany is acting impartially, and there is a curious little 
remark in the last paragraph of his instructions which Prince 
Bismarck will do well to ponder. It means business. “There 
is no obscurity in the several Treaties, and none whatever in 
the understanding proposed by the United States, and first 
arrived at between the Treaty Powers in June, 1886.” It is 
possible that Prince Bismarck will be as much irritated by 
German naval proceedings as the Americans are; but he will 
need a different kind of diplomatic skill from that which he 
employs in dealing with small Powers to escape their conse- 
quences. The American defencelessness at sea is ending. 


The head of the Salvation Army made two speeches on 
Wednesday, on his method of relieving the poor, which he 
seems to consider final. He alleges that in Limehouse last 
month the Army supplied 297,000 meals at a penny, 
240,000 at a halfpenny, and 27,000 at a farthing,—the 
latter being eaten by little children alone; and implies that 
as the people crowded to obtain these meals, they must 
have been hungry and have needed the relief. Why? any 
more than if the meals had been sold in a cheap restaurant ? 
The people simply crowd to the cheapest place. So long as 
the food is paid for, there is no objection to that; but Mr. 
Booth admits that his kitchens or refuges are not self- 
supporting, the fittings at least being paid for by subscription, 
and does not seem to see that to that extent he is giving doles, 
and thereby pauperising all who eat. If he is right, it would 
be still more right to give a meal to all who asked for one, the 
quickest and most certain method of demoralisation con- 
ceivable. The Creator did not ordain that wheat should not 
grow except as a return for toil, without a disciplinary in- 
tention; and a world in which food was needless would be a 
world without the training of effort, world of do-nothings 
and sluggards. 


The King of Holland is sick unto death. He has 
had a paralytic stroke, and although the latest accounts 
report him still alive, the physicians entertain no hope of 
his recovery. The event was, till lately, greatly dreaded 
in Holland, because with the King the direct male line of 
Orange-Nassau ends; but it appears to be understood that 
a peaceful succession has been provided for. The King’s 
daughter, Princess Wilhelmina, a child of eight years, suc- 
ceeds to the Throne of Holland under a Regency, and Luxem- 
burg passes away from the dynasty, falling to the mediatised 
Grand Duke of Nassau. This Prince, an unusually wealthy 
man, but otherwise undistinguished, has, it is reported, made 
his peace with the Hohenzollerns, and his son will be per- 
mitted to reign in the little Principality. The Dutch lose 
nothing by the transfer, but the Luxemburgers will have to 
sustain a Court, and will always be trembling for the privileges 
conferred by their neutrality. Neutrality is an admirable 
thing when it is the interest of Great Powers that it should 
be respected; but when it is not, it is very apt to mean 
exposure to any enemy. We might fight for Holland or 
Belgium, and many Powers would fight for Switzerland, which, 
besides, has 200,000 riflemen and many mountains; but who 
is to fight for Luxemburg, except the Power who would be 
attacked through it? We could not even get there. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


VERY Court of Justice is the guardian of its own 
dignity and efficiency, and the Court which is now 
sitting to investigate the Times’ allegations as to the com- 
plicity of the National League with crime is specially 
qualified for that function. It possesses all the preroga- 
tives of a High Court, and its Judges were approved by 
Parliament previous to their appointment as men especially 
competent, impartial, and possessed of the national con- 
fidence. It would, therefore, be only presumptuous for 
outsiders to doubt that their decision in the O’Brien 
matter was the best that could be given. The Judges must 
have had good and sufficient reasons for their action, and 
all that the dissatisfied have a right to say is that those 
reasons are not apparent on the face of the proceedings. 
With the general and growing distaste to any exercise of 
the right of committal for contempt, we confess to a certain 
sympathy. The power is undoubtedly liable to abuse, it is in- 
consistent with modern manners, and it is never thoroughly 
understood by the people for whose contentment the jury 
system was invented. We heartily wish it were possible that 
every Court should go on its way regardless of all things 
outside itself, should leave resistance to be punished by the 
Executive, and should no more attend to newspaper 
comment than to the twitterings of the birds on the 
Court-house eaves. That, however, is impossible. It is 
agreed on all hands that there are at least three cases 
in which a Court must, in the interests of justice, be able 
to punish for contempt,—namely, when the Court itself is 
threatened ; when its dignity is so outraged that witnesses 
and juries no longer respect it; and when the contempt 
takes a form by which witnesses are intimidated. Nobody 
argues that a Court is free, if listeners point revolvers at 
the heads of the Judges. Nobody doubts that counsel 
might make remarks which would positively impede the 
course of justice; and nobody has yet defended the 
threatening of witnesses. In the present case, there was 
no charge of terrorising the Judges, though we should 
maintain, if the case ever arose, that it was as possible and 
as wicked to terrorise them by comment during the progress 
of a case as by a revolver. There are men, and able men, 
on the Bench, in the Cabinet, and in the Army, who are 
far more afraid of the impalpable and blind force called 
“‘ Public Opinion,” than of any extent of physical or personal 
harm they can sustain. Itis like the fear of a ghost, against 
which ordinary courage is often no protection. The Court, 
again, has decided that, Mr. O’Brien having denied any 
intention on the part of his journal to insult the Judges, 
their dignity remains unimpaired ; and, as we have said, 
they are and must be sole guardians of their own honour. 
It would be absurd to say that because the public thinks 
that charges implying submissiveness to Government are 
calculated to impair the dignity of a Court, therefore the 
Judges are to think so too. But as regards the third case, 
the intimidation of witnesses, the decision of Wednesday 
leaves matters in this inexplicable position,—that the Court 
held the remarks of Mr. O’Brien’s journal to be calculated 
to intimidate witnesses, and yet allowed him to escape 
without even a nominal punishment, with, indeed, a great 
addition to his credit among the disaffected of Ireland. 
Doubtless the Judges were right, and in accord with 
precedent, though Mr. Harrington had been fined 
£500; but we fear that their judgment will suggest 
to uninstructed men the false impression that they hold 
the offence to have been committed, but do not hold 
it to be worthy of any punishment. That is a 
pity, because it may release commentators whose inten- 
tions are much worse than those of Mr. O’Brien are 
believed by the Judges to have been, and who may assure 
witnesses that if their evidence is unacceptable to the 
populace, they shall be placed in a moral pillory, which, 
when they are Irish, they fear as much as assassina- 
tion, and more than mob attacks. Such commentators 
may now think, erroneously, as Sir James Hannen warned 
them, that their conduct no more justifies punishment 
than did that of Mr. O’Brien. We see, as we said, no 
plain reason in the judgment for the result arrived at, and 
certainly there is nothing in the arguments advanced by 
Mr. O’Brien which may serve as adequate reason for the 
decision. His speech was an eloquent one, and admittedly 
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impressed the Court; but its arguments were only three 
First, that the whole trial was “ political ;” secondly, that 
the Times was poisoning the public mind by the circulation 
of its pamphlet, “ Parnellism and Crime ;” and third] 
that the opposite parties were unduly delaying the trial z 
order to crush the Parnellites by exhausting their pecunia 
resources. The answer to the first argument, even if it ig 
true, which we think most fair-minded persons would deny, 
is that comment is no more allowed in a trial for treason 
than in any other, and that the present proceedings 
even if they arose out of politics, are part of a trial 
deliberately ordered by Parliament, in order to exonerate 
those who are now, on the hypothesis, attacking the 
impartiality or competence of the Court. The answer 
to the second allegation is, that granting its absolute truth 
it is as competent to Sir Charles Russell to complain of 
the Times as to Sir R. Webster to complain of United 
Ireland, and that when two persons can commit an offence 
A’s guilt is no proof of B’s innocence. And the answer to 
the third is, that whether the complaint is founded or 
unfounded—and certainly, so far as the length of the 
evidence is concerned, Mr. O’Brien has the sympathy of 
all civilised beings—the tediousness of the testimony is no 
excuse for injurious comment upon the proceedings of the 
Court, which hase repeatedly complained of that very 
feature in the case. 

We entirely admit, and it would be most unfair to avoid 
saying, that the difficulties in the way of this Court in the 
matter of contempt are hardly soluble by mortal ingenuity. 
The Court can notice only such instances of contempt as 
are brought before it, but the Judges know, like every body 
else, that not one instance in fifty is brought before them; 
that journalist after journalist, even in London, is as guilty 
of contempt as Mr. O’Brien was alleged to be ; and that at 
least one speaker in England says, unscathed, things which, 
if he were an Irish orator, would at once be brought before 
the Court. It is undeniable, also, that in all semi-political 
trials comment is always bitter, and that it is part of the 
Irish habit of mind to express political bitterness in the form 
of contemptuous charges. In Ireland, the way of saying that 
a man is a Tory, is to say that his grandfather stole a hen, 
and ate it, feathers and all; and among themselves, being 
quick-witted, the people understand what is meant. Doubt- 
less the Judges took all such facts into consideration, and 
this further one, as to which we feel heartily sympathetic 
with their undoubted impulse. It is of the highest 
moment that the great and unusual tribunal created to try 
this unprecedented case, should show itself, as regards all 
Irishmen, as painfully impartial as it necessarily is; that 
it should not only be absolutely fair, but should so bear it- 
self as to convince an ignorant population, studiously taught 
to believe that English Judges and juries are biassed against 
Ireland, of its freedom even from the most natural and 
excusable kind of prejudice. It should never sway towards 
Irishmen any more than towards Englishmen; but it 
should specially mark, in questions into which nationality 
enters, that if it could have a bias, it would be towards the 
feebler side. So strongly do we entertain this feeling, 
that we are heartily glad Mr. O’Brien escaped, though the 
reasons given for the escape do not convince us, and 
though we see danger in the escape, of a general abrogation 
of the invaluable rule, that when issue in Court is once 
joined, comment should be suspended. 

We have no wish to state again the arguments which 
seem to us conclusive against such comment ; but there is 
one which we desire to set down because it always escapes 
attention. It is constantly assumed that comment is wrong, 
because it may prejudice jurymen or Judges against the 
accused ; but it very often tells more mischievously against 
justice, and in their favour. This is its nearly invariable 
effect in America and France, and it is perfectly natural 
that it should be so. The public and their over-hurried 
guides, the journalists, always take sides; and those who 
defend the accused, resort of necessity to the most effective 
means of defence,—the publication of the statements of 
witnesses who are sometimes disqualified by law and 
always unsworn, and exempted from cross-examination, and 
who are tempted by their position to make their evidence 
as sensational as possible. Everybody likes to seem to 
know something unknown to the rest of mankind; and 
with the ignorant this temptation to be important for a 
moment is almost irresistible. It is simply impossible for 
jurymen to remain unaffected by such testimony—look how 
it weighs with unpaid Magistrates every week of the year 
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nena . 
heoretical exemption of Judges is, we suspect, 
an (oor conventional. The prisoner about whom 
: whole nation is talking, is not, in fact, tried by a sworn 
poo and on carefully sifted evidence, but by an irresponsible 
ry, which may even be corrupt, and on evidence which, as 
n pit American case in our minds, may be scientifically 
manufactured for the express purpose of : influencing 
opinion. The evil is not yet a great one in England, 
comment usually beginning after the verdict; but if 
comment were unrestricted, it would rapidly assume grave 
roportions, more especially in cases of murder, many of 
the opponents of capital punishment hardly caring what 
they say oF do, if only they may “ save a victim from the 
ows.’ Comment upon the Lipski case of the kind 
made after the trial, would, had it been made during the 
trial, have saved Lipski ; and Lipski was not only palpably 

guilty, but confessed his guilt. 





THE COUNTY COUNCILS. 


HE County Council elections, so far as they are 
T known at the time we write, are, we think, decidedly 
more satisfactory than the newspapers in general admit. 
In the first place, we do not regard the very light polls in 
London as a bad sign. For it is hardly possible to 
exaggerate the ignorance in which many, perhaps most, 
of the electors found themselves as to the qualifications 
of most of the candidates. What can a man do better 
than abstain from voting, if after all the inquiries he 
can make he can discover nothing certain about the 
qualifications of the gentlemen amongst whom he is com- 
pelled to choose ? The present writer, for instance, found 
himself able to vote with any confidence only at the last 
moment, and then only because there was at least one very 
respectable candidate, a good deal of whose work was de- 
tailed very late in the day to the electorate, and another 
candidate whom it seemed very important to defeat on the 
ground that he had supported the officials of the Metro- 
politan Board at a time when it was perfectly clear that they 
ought not to have received any support. The writer voted, 
therefore, for one man whom he wished to see elected, and 
for another who, though he inspired no confidence, seemed 
extremely likely, by virtue of his purely adventitious 
popularity, to displace the supporter of the corrupt 
officials ; and, fortunately, both were returned, though, of 
course, in the wrong order. We present this case merely as 
evidence of the difficulties under which tens of thousands 
of the electors must have laboured in choosing between men 
of whom they knew hardly anything, those least likely to 
put their own interests before the interests of the people, 
and least likely to make gross mistakes as to what the 
interests of the people are. We do not think, therefore, 
that the very light polls in London on the first occasion of 
exercising this great trust are at all discreditable to the 
electors. It is much better not to vote at all, than to vote 
by mere guess-work in an election where so very much 
harm may be done by guessing wrong. 

In the next place, there is a feature in the elections, 
not only in London but in the rural districts, which 
shows not merely that party lines were not followed, 
but that a large number of the electors preferred to vote 
for a respectable candidate of the other party, where 
they had real confidence in his good sense and capacity to 
deal with local affairs. Not merely is Lord Rosebery 
elected for a thoroughly Conservative constituency by a 
very remarkable majority, and Lord Thring by an enormous 
majority for a district of West Surrey which, even if it 
were shown to be exceptionally Gladstonian, in spite of be- 
longing to a most strenuously Conservative county division, 
would assuredly be Gladstonian by a most minute majority ; 
but Greenwich, which in politics is almost always Conserva- 
tive, rejects its time-honoured political representative for a 
County Councillor who is of the opposite party ; Bermond- 
sey, in its County Council, substitutes an Opposition politi- 
aan for a Ministerialist ; Central Finsbury does the same ; 
Rotherhithe does the same; and Brixton imitates the same 
example in the selection of both its representatives. Of 
course, there are exceptions to thisrule. Sir Thomas Farrer, 
forinstance, failed in East Marylebone, though he professed 
to be a non-political candidate, East Marylebone being de- 
tidedly Conservative and Sir Thomas Farrer well known as 
4moderate Gladstonian. And there are several other cases 
of the same kind. But, on the whole, it will be found that 
ndon, so very strongly Conservative in politics, has re- 





turned many more Gladstonians than Conservatives to the 
County Council, and that many of the most Conservative 
counties have done the same ; while in much fewer cases, like 
that of South Hackney, the process has been reversed, and 
a Conservative returned at the head of the poll instead of 
a Liberal. On the whole, it may certainly be said that 
the electors, when they saw a chance of returning a really 
good local member who did not agree with them in polities, 
have gladly embraced the opportunity of showing that 
their politics do not blind them to the sense and worth of 
men who take the other side from themselves. 

Again, it is highly satisfactory to find that though a few 
of the counties have marked strongly their dissatisfaction 
with the traditional management of local affairs, by far 
the greater number have entrusted the first organisation of 
their local affairs to those who have been long accustomed 
to deal with them,—.e., to Councils that are certain to be 
practically guided by the former Quarter-Sessions Magis- 
trates. Here, too, of course, there are remarkable excep- 
tions, as in Lincolnshire and Leicestershire, and perhaps 
Northamptonshire, where agricultural distress, and, we 
imagine, a certain want of sympathy for the farmers that 
shows itself in many of the gentry, have produced much 
irritability of feeling, and brought up to the poll a great 
number of voters who wish to try the effect of a complete 
change of management. Still, in the country at large, 
it is pretty clear that the direction of local affairs will, 
at all events at the outset, be in tried and experienced 
hands. Nor is it undesirable that there should be a few 
County Councils where the discontented party are in the 
ascendant, and may have the power to furnish either the 
“awful warning” or the example of a courageous and 
original initiative, to the other counties which may have 
shown themselves either more prudent or more timid. 

One feature in the London elections is especially satis- 
factory,—the scattering to the winds of the official party on 
the Metropolitan Board. It was feared, with some reason, 
that the Metropolitan Board, being the only power in 
possession of a fixed organisation, might carry everything 
before it. In point of fact, it has turned the people 
against it, as its general negligence and lenity to corrupt 
practices deserved that it should do. Many a candidate 
has been returned solely because he was thought to be 
the most powerful opponent of the old Metropolitan Board. 
The chief of the minority, Mr. Fardell, was returned for 
South Paddington at the head of the poll, and the repre- 
sentatives of the old mismanaging party will be few and 
powerless on the County Council. This speaks volumes 
for the good sense of those electors who have voted, for 
it is at least as important that notorious mismanagement 
should be emphatically censured, as that faithful service 
should be acknowledged,—perhaps even more important, 
for it is not so easy to deter the selfish and the idle from 
mischievous meddling in local matters, as it is to stimulate 
the honest and the industrious to even greater exertions. 

We were never better satisfied with that provision of the 
Local Government Act which enables the County Councils 
to supplement the votes of the people by co-opting the 
men who will help them the most, and who have missed 
their election, than we feel at the present moment. This 
provision should be made the means of strengthening the 
County Councils by the selection of such men as Sir Thomas 
Farrer and Mr. Dobbs, who have failed at the poll, but 
who, by the admission of all good men, whether of their 
party or not, have the power to lend very effective assist- 
ance to the popularly elected members. To our minds, 
this provision, if it be properly used, and not used as a 
party weapon, may really make these County Councils far 
more efficient than any assembly could be which was wholly 
created by popular election, and, of course, indefinitely 
more effective than any could be which was not in the 
main the result of popular election. The defect of purely 
elective bodies, where a great deal of special knowledge,— 
a great deal of the kind of knowledge which only experts 
have,—-is required, is the inability to secure the right 
counsellors at their deliberations. The great defect of 
nominated bodies, however well-chosen, is want of favour 
with the people, and want of that self-confidence which 
popular election bestows. The new Councils ought to have 
both qualifications if the Aldermen are well chosen, as we 
hope that they will be. The Councils in that case ought 
to have all the specific qualifications of nominated bodies, 
together with all the confidence and courage of bodies 
conscious of popular favour. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK IN A RAGE. 


HERE is not much to interest the world in this 
Geffcken affair, and yet the whole world is in- 
terested in it. The truth is, we fancy, that Prince Bis- 
marck’s position in Europe is so great and so separate, and 
his inner character still so obscure, that anything which 
throws light upon it is studied with avidity by all politicians 
on the Continent, and not only by those who are interested 
in foreign affairs. We cannot honestly say that the light 
thrown this time is altogether an agreeable one. The 
Prince is shown under it liable to fits of quite unreasonable 
rage. The Chancellor, it will be remembered, irritated 
by the publication of part of the late Emperor’s Diary, 
ordered or sanctioned the prosecution of Dr. Geffcken, 
who had communicated it to the Press, on a charge of 
high treason. Under the very strict laws of Germany, 
there was some colour for the accusation, for Dr. Geffcken 
had been indiscreet in not asking the consent of the 
reigning Emperor, and the Diary did contain passages 
calculated to diminish the loyalty of some of the 
Princes of Germany, and to make England suspect 
that the new Empire might prove an unsafe ally. 
The charge, however, was fully heard before the highest 
tribunal, the Supreme Court of the Empire, which 
sits at Leipsic, and its President, Herr von Simson, 
known throughout Europe as a jurist, decided that the 
prisoner must be acquitted, there being an entire absence 
of evidence that he intended to do wrong. It is a tradition 
of Prussia that judicial decisions should always be 
respected ; but Prince Bismarck was so irritated, that he 
claimed and received from the Emperor permission to pub- 
lish the Act of Accusation, which is, in fact, a complete 
statement of his reasons for ordering the prosecution, and 
also to lay it, with all its supplementary documents, before 
the Federal Council. This proceeding, it appears, is 
without a precedent, and is regarded in Germany as a 
direct appeal to popular judgment against the judgment 
of the Supreme Court, and it has been followed at once 
by the resignation of Dr. Friedberg, Minister of Justice, 
upon whom the late Emperor had bestowed the high dis- 
tinction of the Order of the Black Eagle. It will be 
succeeded, moreover, according to a rumour so much 
credited as to be universal, by the retirement of Herr von 
Simson, the honoured President of the Supreme Court, 
who holds himself to be implicitly censured by the 
Chancellor’s new course. Such an appeal to popular 
opinion is regarded in Germany with a sort of dismay, and 
marks in the strongest way the exaggeration of feeling with 
which the Chancellor regards any hostility on the part of 
any influential German towards himself. 

For there is absolutely nothing in the narrative embodied 
in the Act of Accusation to suggest that Dr. Geffcken was 
in the smallest degree disloyal to the Empire, or even doubt- 
ful that Prince von Bismarck ought to continue to rule it. It 
is stated, indeed, that he disliked the Prince, and had once 
described him in a private conversation as an utterly pitiless 
man, but he had, to the extent of his influence, directly and 
strongly supported his ascendency. Dr. Geffcken, who is 
a strong Conservative, had been asked as early as 1885 to 
assist in drawing up a proclamation to be issued by the 
Crown Prince Frederick in the event of his father’s sudden 
death. He drew up one, therefore, which was in sub- 
stance the one issued when the event actually occurred 
three years after; but he advised the Prince that its 
key-note must be the full recognition of the Chancellor’s 
right to his position, and his continuance in it. This 
recommendation, which was acted on, must have been sin- 
cere, for the very reason that Dr. Geffcken was, according 
to the Act of Accusation, “ personally hostile to the Chan- 
cellor in almost every field of his policy.” When a politician 
hates a Premier and detests his line of action, yet admits 
that his right to rule must be the key-note of policy for a new 
Sovereign’s reign, he clearly accepts him as the necessary 
man, and supports while he condemns him. The Chan- 
cellor found, however, in the papers which he seized evi- 
dence that Baron von Roggenbach—the Baden Minister 
mentioned during the Emperor Frederick’s life as his 
close intimate and possible adviser—Dr. Geffcken, and Sir 
Robert Morier were all opposed to his policy, and all 
likely to influence the Emperor Frederick in directions 
different from those he wished. He suspected them of 
having intrigued to displace him, and therefore struck at 
all,—at Dr. Geffcken by an arrest and trial ; at Sir R. Morier 
by reviving the absurd Bazaine story, which had been told 





i 
three years before; and at Baron von Roggenbach b 
publication of the Act of Accusation, which represent, i 
as incidentally an enemy of the Chancellor, and theref . 
in the Chancellor’s theory, of the Empire. _ 
To most Englishmen, the whole story will be almost 
intelligible. To them it will seem that Dr. Geffcken hon 
he had no right to publish a diary sent him for his net 
perusal, without the consent of its writer’s representa 
acted from an overweening loyalty to his deceased amine 
and friend, who, having been also his Emperor, was } 
German law entitled, and solely entitled, to that y 
loyalty. They will think that, except as regards hi 
Sovereign and the Empire, he had a right, not only to hays 
his own opinion, but to press it on everybody; and that 
even if he had recommended the dismissal of Py 
Bismarck instead of emphatically supporting him, he would 
no more have been guilty of treason than of sacrilege op 
rick-burning. His counsel might have been unwise, or self. 
interested, or officious, or arrogant ; but if he were asked 
for counsel, it would have been entirely within his yj ht 
to give it, and if he were not asked, it would only hare 
been an impertinent presumption. That, however, ig jot 
the Chancellor’s view, and it is worth while to speculate for 
a moment what that view really is. £ course, the 
essence of it must be that the existence, or at all events 
the grandeur of the Empire, is bound up with his per- 
sonal ascendency, and with a policy which only he can 
carry out; but there is also something more. ‘We take 
it that Prince Bismarck, always impatient of criticism 
from the half-informed, conscious of immense services 
to Germany, and aware, since the death or retirement 
of all to whom he paid deference, of being the sole 
depositary of the plans which built the Empire, has 
grown ulcerated in his temper towards the Liberal 
Opposition. He regards them as enemies alike to 
himself and the Empire, and cannot bring himself to 
tolerate either their arguments or their hostility to his 
policy. He strikes at them, therefore, as strongly as 
if they were invaders, actually, for instance, accusing 
Dr. Bamberger of deliberate enmity to the Empire, 
because he ridiculed the ill-suecess of German Colonial 
policy in West Africa, and interpreted some agree. 
ment with some barbarian differently from himself. He 
is all the more exasperated because, in his judgment, 
which is probably so far accurate, the Liberal Party 
received a great accession of moral strength from the 
partial endorsement of their views by the Emperor 
Frederick. So humble-minded are the masses of Germany, 
that to be able to prove that an Emperor, a soldier- 
Emperor, a Hohenzollern Emperor, believed that Germany 
could be constitutional and yet strong, is a serious help to 
the Liberal leaders, and a serious exasperation to their 
great opponent. He rages under it, avails himself 
of every weapon in his armoury, and at last, when 
even the Courts fail him, appeals to that tribunal 
of public opinion which Liberals think the ultimate one, 
but which he in all his calmer moods regards, and avows 
that he regards, with supreme aversion and contempt. 
It is a strange exhibition of littleness in a great man; 
but it is one which is not unfrequently found in men who 
are at once sure of the rectitude of their own motives, 
made confident by enormous success, and embittered bya 
resistance alike of events and men which, as age creeps 
on, seems to them positively disloyal. We have little 
doubt that if the truth could be known, the Prince re 
gards the American Government with positive hostility, 
and suspects it of enmity to him personally because tt 
assumes such an energetic attitude of opposition in Samoa. 





THE EUROPEAN POSITION IN AFRICA. 


tt is quite possible that the remarkable popular instinet 
which has suddenly turned the eyes of the English 
people towards Africa is well justified, and that Europé, 
including England, and even Belgium, may find itself 
faced there by unexpected obstacles. There is reason to 
believe that what is called “ Mahdism”—that is, the te 
vival of aggressive Mahommedanism among the half-caste 
Arabs of Africa—is spreading far and wide throughout 
the continent, and that excited Mahommedans may Vél- 
ture, at a great many different points, to resist Europe by 
force of arms. Throughout the vast territory stretching 
southward from Wady Halfa to the Zambesi, through 
regions which would hold a dozen European kingdoms, We 
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find signs that the more convinced Mahommedans are 
awake to an imminent danger from Europe, are keenly 
‘oalous at once of European settlement and of the spread 
of Christianity, and are trying, by banishing, arresting, 
or slaying Europeans, to expel them from the continent. 
There is a fancy prevalent among us that they exempt 
Englishmen from their hostility ; but this exemption is 
confined to a comparatively small region, and is even there 
robably only politic and temporary. 
Englishmen that Mahommedans should not hate them. 
They are openly warring against us in the Soudan ; they 
are at least trying to efface us in the Equatorial 
Provinces ; they have expelled our missionaries and mur- 
dered their converts In Uganda, the great kingdom on the 
Victoria Nyanza ; and in spite of Mr. Mackenzie’s caution 
and conciliatory payments for rel sased slaves, we may yet 
hear of a savage outbreak within the new settlement of 
British East Africa itself. Everywhere they intercept or 
murder our messengers, and everywhere they impede the 
collection of the Negro porters without whom we cannot 
advance a mile into the interior. Far to the South-West, 
their intrigues are perceptible on the Congo; while to the 


West of Khartoum, they are marching through Wadai in 


adirect line. Experienced explorers say that the dervishes 
will not stop until they reach the Atlantic, and that 
within twelve months the Niger Company may feel the 
impact of the great wave of Mahommedanism, and 
find itself fighting with both hands for its very exist- 
ence, The leaders of a hundred thousand fighting 
men, backed by the sympathies of all Negro Mussul- 
mans who fall under zealots’ influence, are claiming 
all Africa north of the Zambesi as territory which 
ought to be Mahommedan. The immense movement is 
not wholly, or even principally, in defence of slavery. The 
slave-dealers, who are the capitalists of all East Africa, 
undoubtedly help to supply money, weapons, and half- 
trained men, besides favouring the dervishes everywhere. 
But they rather utilise the movement than originate it, 
appealing everywhere—as in Uganda, where there are no 
dervishes—to the revived Mahommedan sentiment and to 
the deep dislike of all true Moslems for Christian converts. 
They can bear white men to be Christians, because they 
have always been so; but black converts even from 
Paganism seem to them renegades who have given 
themselves up to service under the invaders, and are 
aiding in a revolution which will change all Africa. 
Mahommedans, who have for centuries past been trying 
to convert the Negroes, and who have lately begun to 
believe that the continent would be theirs, are naturally 
open to fanatic incitements, and rise under them to a fury 
which bodes no good for either the official or the moral 
invasion of Africa by Europe. They mean to try force 
everywhere before they give way, and though they hesitate 
to attack England, who rules in India and the Persian 
Gulf, and whose strength, therefore, they comprehend more 
perfectly than that of any European Power, they will, we 
feel convinced, include us in the end, as they have done 
everywhere outside the dominion of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
in the general anathema. They know that the English rule 
lightly and desecrate no mosques, but they know also that 
they rule. Our missionaries will be driven away like the 
rest, our traders, chiefly Indians, stripped of all they have, 
and our settlements attacked one by one, wherever they are 
not protected by shells from armed steamers. If we are 
Justand lenient, we are also enemies of the slave-trade ; we 
oecupy Egypt, which is almost sacred land ; and we intercept 

¢ free communication with Arabia which all these zealots 
feel to be essential to their success. 

The outlook is a melancholy one for the moment, and all 
the more because no remedy is perceptible that can be applied 
atonee. There is no precaution visible, except the impossible 
one of an alliance with the dervishes or the slave-traders, 
Which would prevent the spread of this aggressive Mahom- 
medanism. The country declines the effort which the sub- 
jugation of the dervishes would involve, and, indeed, it may 

doubted if it possesses the necessary strength. How are 
We to reconquer Wadai, now held by seventy thousand 
anatics, at a distance of two thousand miles from the sea, or 
testore the half-Christian King of Uganda, or protect the 
Scattered missionary settlements on the lakes, or defend 
the Equatorial Provinces, or even arrest the movement as 
it descends the Niger or the Congo? Ten miles from the 
roast or the great rivers, we are but units in Africa, we 
ve as yet organised no acclimatised force, we have cut 


There is nothing in | 








no roads that can be traversed ; and if we appeal to our usual 
resources, and send either white soldiers or Sikhs, we are 
baffled at every step by difficulties of transport which seem 
insuperable, and which the experts tell us can be conquered 
only by years of persevering effort and expenditure. The 
work of opening communication is possible, and labour is 
plentiful and cheap; but with all Negro Mussulmans in 
open hostility, who is to protect the labourers ? We cannot 
be sending out half-a-dozen Ashantee expeditions all at 
once ; and if we could, the country is not willing to make so 
considerable an effort. All that we can do at once is to rely 
on our one advantage, our ability to move in safety over 
sea, or river, or lake; to gather our settlements by the 
water-side, and to strengthen as fast as we can every 
means of protection available from the water. Every 
steamer is the equivalent of a fortress, and wherever 
there is deep water, the enemy can be stopped. There 
should be no massacres if we remember this rule, and 
if, wherever danger threatens, we withdraw our people 
for the moment from the interior to points at which they 
can be defended, even imperfectly, from the water. For the 
rest, we can but go on soberly doing our duty, strengthening 
centres like Mombassa, organising a native armed foree, 
cultivating every friendly tribe, cutting rough roads 
wherever practicable, forming settlements of released slaves, 
and prohibiting absolutely and steadily all recognition either 
of slavery or the slave-trade. Prince Bismarck’s notion of 
tolerating the internal slave-trade, and recognising slavery 
by law, is, we are convinced, a false one; for not only will 
it alienate all the tribes which are exposed to raids, and 
which we might encourage to resist their oppressors, but 
it will place ourselves on the same plane as the Arabs, whe 
can protect slavery and foster the internal slave-trade a 
great deal more perfectly than we can. It is wise as well 
as right to persist in our own policy, which is raising up 
friends we do not see, and is at least thus far successful, that 
it excites our enemies to fury. We can beat back actual 
attack, and with patience our means will grow, till at last 
we are able with native troops to carry the struggle 
slowly forward into the interior. If we desire to do 
more than this, to enforce order quickly, and stop slave- 
raiding once for all, then we must use force, lend 
the East African Company a small army of sepoys, and 
agree to the necessary expenditure on considerable and 
burdensome expeditions. We have not the slightest 
objection to the rapid method, and would, as far as the 
Kast African dominion is concerned, gladly see it adopted; 
but we warn our readers that it is useless to think the 
work will be light, or finished with dramatic completeness. 
We shall find allies by degrees, we doubt not, if it is only 
through the operation of the desire of gain and that 
spread of Christian ideas which so nearly triumphed in 
Uganda, and we shall gradually obtain experience; but the 
area to be pacified is frightfully large, a Europe covered 
with matted forest, and dotted with swamps as large as 
provinces ; and to enforce order within it is an enormous 
task. It is all the bigger if, as we begin to fear, we are, 
in performing it, to be resisted with the whole strength of 
a Mussulman revival which may not spend its force for a 
generation, and which everywhere and at all times teaches 
that the only excuse for obeying Christians is the existence 
on their side of a force majeure sufficient to show that the 
Creator for the hour wills them to be obeyed. Millions of 
Mussulmans live in peace under the British Government ; 
but then, they are able to plead that it isa government, 
and not only just but irresistible. 





SIR MICHAEL BEACH ON NAVAL POLICY. 


IR MICHAEL BEACH devoted the best part of his 
speech at Bristol last Monday to a very reasonable 
defence of the Government for proposing to devote the 
main constructive policy of next Session to the Navy 
Question. There is a certain timidity which we hardly 
understand about the way in which the supporters of the 
Government approach their proposal to increase the naval 
strength of England till it reaches the point at which we 
may reasonably hope to maintain our present position 
against any coalition which is at all likely to be brought 
against us. Whatever else is doubtful, we do not think 
that it is at all doubtful that the power of naval attack 
has greatly increased of late years in proportion to the 
power of naval defence. It will be a much harder business 
to defend successfully a long line of coast both here and 
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in the Antipodes, than it will be to spring a successful 
attack on any Power which has a long line of coast to 
defend. The autumn manceuvres completely proved this, 
and though, of course, it tells as much in favour of Great 
Britain as an attacking Power as it tells against her as a 
self-defending Power, yet that is not altogether a sufficient 
reply. For, in the first place, the mischief which would 
be done by a successful descent on the richest British or 
Colonial ports would probably be far greater in magnitude 
than any retaliation we could inflict ; and, in the next place, 
we should, of course, wish to be in a position so secure that 
no such attack upon us would be ventured upon. The 
mere general impression that we should stand to lose much 
more than we could hope to gain in a naval war, would be 
most injurious to our position in the world; and yet that 
is, no doubt, the impression which prevails at present. We 
do not suppose that anybody seriously believes that it 
would be an easy matter to land a great invading force on 
the soil of Great Britain. But that a great deal might be 
done in the way of exacting black-mail from undefended 
or inadequately defended British ports, and in rendering 
the seas unsafe for our commerce, is hardly denied; and 
while that is so, we must, in the present unsettled state of 
the Continent, run great risks of some combination that 
might very seriously injure us, and perhaps succeed in con- 
vincing our distant Colonies that the British flag is no 
longer the protection that it used to be. 

Therefore, we hardly understand the half-apologetic 
tone in which the proposal to bring the Navy up to the 
new standard required, is usually entered upon. If the 
English people supposed that we should be at all likely to 
use our increased Navy for aggressive purposes, the case 
might be different. But they suppose nothing of the kind. 
They know very well that peace is our chief interest, but 
that it is also our chief interest that it should be regarded 
as of the greatest possible advantage to other nations to 
be at peace with us, and very dangerous for them to be 
disposed to threaten us with war if we are not inclined 
to lend ourselves to their designs. Almost every step 
in the advance of naval science has added to the 
difficulties of securing a widely distributed wealth more 
than it has added to the difficulties of pouncing suddenly 
down upon some few centres of that wealth ; and therefore 
there is nothing unreasonable in the position of the Govern- 
ment that relatively to the possible combination of other 
Naval Powers against us, our Navy is not so effective as it 
was, though positively it may be stronger, perhaps, than 
it has ever yet been. Relative strength is, of course, much 
more important than positive strength. A man witha 
sword and a revolver may be safe against two assailants 
who have neither the one nor the other ; but if his assailants 
have each of them got a sword and a revolver, he will 
certainly not be safe unless he can bring one or two com- 
panions to his side at a moment’s notice in case of attack. 
There is no occasion, as Sir Michael Beach says, to suppose 
that all the navies of the world are likely to be united 
against us. We must make ready for emergencies which 
are probable, not for those which are barely possible ; 
and looking to the all but certain tendency which aggres- 
sive designs have to excite opposition, we may fairly say 
that England will never be the object of a unanimous 
or even nearly unanimous hostile coalition amongst the 
other Naval Powers of Europe. There must be something 
very irritating indeed about our foreign policy, if any 
such combination were even within the limits of moral 
contingency. And Lord Salisbury has certainly not shown 
himself at all disposed to insult, or even needlessly affront, 
the other Powers. Still, for some combinations against us 
we ought to be ready, and so far ready that we could keep 
up our commercial relations with the most distant parts of 
the world, with far less serious loss in time of war than any 
other mercantile Power engaged in the war. We take it, 
that if anything is clear, it is clear that no trustworthy 
authority on the Navy, whether in the Government or out 
of it, is of opinion that we are strong enough to hold our 
own in this sense against any probable naval combination 
without a very considerable temporary increase of our 
expenditure, and perhaps some permanent increase, so long 
as the unstable equilibrium in Europe lasts. And as that 
is so, and nobody can suggest a mode of bringing about a 
general disarmament, the reasonable, the sober, nay, the 
most pacific course we can take is to set about increasing 
the armament which makes for peace, and which, if raised 
to adequate efficiency, will shorten any probable naval 


war, and restore as soon as possible, at least on 
the peace that had been disturbed. 

Of course, the danger will be that a cry may be raj 
that on a national question of this kind, the Goren 
of the party at present in power cannot be trusted: thas 
they have an interest in diverting attention from pe 
questions, in exciting the sensitive pride of the peo " 
and stimulating those fears which tend to foster impenalj > 
at the expense of local interests. We have little doy} 
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that the present Government are utterly untrustwort) 
on such a question, and that they exaggerate all th 
dangers of that disintegration which he himself y 
ardently desires. But then, we do not think that Mr 
Frederic Harrison has many followers, and we are sup 
that the great majority both of Liberal Conservatives anj 
of Liberal Unionists give Mr. Goschen credit for a sobrie 
on this subject which is certain to be all the cooler for his 
hearty desire to keep down expenditure and remit tay, 
tion. Mr. Goschen is no doubt a profound believer in the 
necessity of keeping England strong. But he is as anxious 
to keep England strong without affronting the national 
pride of other peoples, and without bearing too heavily oy 
the commerce and savings of the people of this Kingdom, 
as Mr. Gladstone himself ever was in the years of his 
most famous Budgets. Mr. Goschen at the Exchequer js 
we believe, the best security we can have that the money 
spent upon improving our naval resources and defences 
will not be lavishly spent or ostentatiously spent, and will 
be so spent as to secure efficiency in the reforms determined 
on. With our responsibilities to our great Colonies and 
Dependencies, with our responsibilities to Egypt, with ow 
long line of ill-defended coast, and with the rapid advance 
which is taking place in the navies of Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and France, it is the most obvious of the administra. 
tive duties of our Government to assure our own people 
in the first place, and the rest of Europe in the nett 
place, that we are not likely to be easily cowed by hostile 
combinations, and that if we should be forced to defend 
ourselves, we shall have the means of so doing it that our 
enemies will very soon be brought to open negotiations for 
peace. 

Of course, it may be asserted that this new departure 
in strengthening the Navy will be made the excuse for 
not extending the Local Government Bill to Ireland, and 
for not recasting the Irish Land Laws on a large scale. 
That is a charge which can hardly be brought against Sir 
Michael Beach, who both last year and this has advocated 
the extension of local liberties to Ireland,—in our opinion, 
very prematurely. But, for our own parts, we should never 
dream of making a new scheme of naval administration 
the excuse for not offering to Ireland what in the present 
state of Ireland would, in our opinion, do Ireland a 
great deal of harm, and unsettle again the comparative 
tranquillity which has been established there. Of course 
we do not apply this remark in any sense to a larger treat- 
ment of the agrarian question, for which we have always 
earnestly contended. But the experience of last Session 
does not entitle us to expect that any proposal really 
tending to the removal of popular discontent in Ireland can 
be introduced into the House of Commons without exciting 
the utmost obstruction from the Parnellite Party. In any 
case, the question of external safety is not the less im- 
portant because the Irish people are so frankly favourable 
to the enemies of England. The strengthening of the 
British Navy is forced upon us by the condition of the 
other navies of the world ; and it will clearly rather hasten 
than delay the day on which we can extend English local 
liberties to Ireland, that we should at once take every pre: 
caution against a condition of things that might tempt the 
enemies of Great Britain to coquet with Irish disaffection 
to our prejudice, and to renew the French alarms of the 
last century in Irish waters. 





BURGLARS AND FIREARMS. 


VERY considerable amount of confusion seems 10 

exist in the public mind with regard to a mans 

right to resist, by the use of firearms, a burglar in pursuit 
of his calling. This confusion has been plainly marke 

in a great deal of the writing which has been appearing 2 

the newspapers during the past week. Some people appear 

to imagine that a sort of burglar-shooting season begins 








every evening at about 9 o’clock, and that after that hour, 


that Mr. Frederic Harrison, for instance, fully believes 
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and till the maids set about their work next morning, any 
pouseholder is free to shoot any person whom he believes 
to be a burglar, without the slightest fear of the conse- 
quences. Others, again, go into the opposite extreme, and 
seem to fancy that burglary is a kind of highly scientific 
ame in which the rules must be adhered to with the 
ntmost scrupulousness, one of the chief being that if 
ou are attacked by an armed burglar, you must retreat 
before him, inch by inch and step by step—as if he 
were a King and you a Gold Stick in Waiting—till 
ou feel your back against a wall or other obstruction, 
when, indeed, you may fire at discretion. This rule, 
however, is held to be subject to some important modi- 
fications; for, as says the marginal note in an old law 
report, “if he [i.e., the householder] goeth not out by the 
back door, it is murder ;” and it would seem, therefore, 
that the pas de deux performed by burglar and house- 
holder must be danced to the bitter end, and that the point 
scored for the householder by “touching wall” does not 
count if the wall has a door in it which can be opened. 
How confidently these opposing beliefs are entertained, is 
well illustrated by some of the letters that have been 
appearing in the Standard. One set of correspondents are 
convinced that it is not only illegal to shoot till you have 
got to the wall, but till you have carefully considered the 
question, “ Am I in actual bodily danger” —and, “Is the man 
before whom I am retreating a burglar, or merely a tres- 
passer, Or possibly even a bare-licensee?” The others are 
all for the practice of looking out of window and firing 
“with impunity ” at burglars in the garden, and hold the 
right to shoot, “without warning,’ at “the bottom 
waistcoat-button” of a burglar in the house, as the 
palladium of English liberty. 

Our readers may perhaps be glad to think that neither 
of these views is really in agreement with the law 
of England. The right to resist persons committing 
burglaries, without engaging in any fantastic ceremonial 
of retreating inch by inch, is perfectly well recognised 
by the Common Law. At the same time, the law will 
sanction no reckless taking of human life. It may be 
worth while, then, to notice here in detail some points in 
the law which elucidate the real position of the house- 
holder in regard to burglars. In the first place, a man 
has always a right to use sufficient foree—and of what 
is sufficient he is primd facie the judge—to protect 
himself from any attack which places him in bodily 
peril. But beyond this he has special rights—rights 
which extend beyond those of self-defence—in the case 
of burglars. On this point we may quote the words 
of the editors of ‘Stephen’s Commentaries,” which in 
such a case can be taken to state the principle of the 
Common Law with accuracy :—‘ Such homicide as is com- 
mitted for the prevention of any forcible and atrocious 
crime is justifiable by the law of Nature, and so by the law 
of England as it stood so early as at the time of Bracton, 
and as it stands at the present day. If any person 
attempts the robbery or murder of another, or attempts to 
break open a house in the night-time, and shall be killed 
in such attempt, either by the party assaulted, or the owner 
of the house, or the servant attendant upon either, or by 
any other person present and interposing to prevent mis- 
chief, the slayer shall be acquitted and discharged. This 
teaches not to any crime unaccompanied with force, as 
picking of pockets; or to the breaking open of any 
house in the day-time, unless it carries with it an 
attempt of robbery, arson, murder, or the like.” But 
if this were not sufficient to authorise a house- 
holder to resist a burglar even to the extent of killing 
him, we must remember a further principle of the 
Common Law which is thus stated by the editors 
of Blackstone :—“ Where upon such offence as last 
described [i.e., felony and dangerous wound given], a 
private person in whose sight it has been committed, 
arrests or endeavours to arrest the offender, and kills 
him in resistance or flight,” such killing is a justifiable 
homicide, provided that the offender had notice that the 
aforesaid private person was attempting to arrest him, 
and that there is “an apparent necessity that the party 
could not be otherwise secured.” But since breaking into 


4 house at night is a felony—night being defined in such 
‘ases as between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m.—it is obvious that the 
Ng who killed a burglar in an attempt to seize and detain 

Im would be free from all danger of being charged with 
For instance, if on the occasion of the recent 


murder, 





burglary at Muswell Hill, either the brother or the father of 
the wounded man had been armed, and had fired at the 
burglars and killed them, after he had in vain attempted 
to stop them by other means, only justifiable homicide and 
no offence at law would have been committed. It is true 
that the Muswell Hill burglary, not being technically 
committed at night, was not in itself a felony; but then, 
the dangerous wounding of Mr. Atkin had placed the 
burglars in the position of persons committing a felony, 
and so had made them liable to arrest not only by officers 
of the law, but by any person witnessing the committal 
of the act. In practice, then, it is very difficult to con- 
ceive how any person who killed a burglar, discovered 
in the act, could well have committed anything but 
justifiable homicide; unless, of course, the burglar, on 
being seen, submitted quietly, and did not try to escape. 
Either he would have killed the burglar in defending his 
own person or property from attack, or in attempting to 
detain and arrest the said burglar; and in both of these 
cases he would have had a perfect excuse for killing, 
unless, which is very unlikely, it could be shown that he 
had used undue and extravagant violence in resisting or 
arresting. 

It may be, however, that there are some people to whom 
this will not seem sufficient. They will argue that a man’s 
house is his castle, and that he ought to have a clear and not 
an indefinite or conditional right to kill any man who 
breaks into it at night with violence, and with the intent 
to rob. It is not enough to say that it is justifiable to 
kill a man if he persists in his attack when he is seen, or 
if he refuses to allow himself to be arrested ; for these 
limitations and conditions mean that when a man has 
killed a burglar, he will be put on his trial in a Court of 
Justice, and made to justify the homicide. Even granted 
that it will be easy for him to make such justification, it 
is argued that this is far too great a concession to the 
burglars, and that the expense and worry of a criminal 
trial would be worse to many men than a term of 
imprisonment. Still, for all that—and we see the force of 
the argument clearly enough—we do not think that it would 
be a good thing if the law were to give men an explicit or 
unconditional right to shoot burglars. In the first place, 
the danger that a man would be placed upon his trial is 
remote if the person killed was really a burglar. No doubt 
the Treasury would be bound to prosecute in case an 
innocent person were killed under a mistake; but in the 
case of a real burglar being killed in the act, they would 
probably do nothing of the kind. The important thing 
in the whole matter is to maintain the principle of 
the sacredness of human life, a principle which has 
always existed in the law of England, and the obligation 
on each man to answer for blood rightly or wrongly shed 
by him. It must never be enacted that there are certain 
circumstances under which a man may kill without any 
possibility of being called to account and made to 
justify his action. There are, doubtless, plenty of cases 
in which the circumstances will always form a perfect 
justification ; but the law must keep the right of saying, 
— We call upon you to show that the circumstances 
under which you killed another human being were, in fact, 
such as to excuse that act.’ We see the evil effects of not 
maintaining this principle in France. There a man has an 
explicit right to kill an unfaithful wife if she is found 
with her lover. The result is, that if a husband can only 
succeed in tracking the guilty pair to an assignation, he 
becomes in his own person accuser, judge, and executioner, 
and acts as might the merest savage in some African tribe. 
His responsibility to the law ceases, and no one can gain- 
say his right to kill, even should he have secretly en- 
couraged the intrigue. It can never be wise or right to 
absolve individuals from their responsibility to justify, if 
called on, such an action as taking the life of another. 
We may rest assured, however, that the law of England 
affords no quixotic shelter to armed burglars, and that no 
man who kills a burglar when breaking into his house 
need feel alarm lest the law should be on the side of the 
criminal. The man who, hearing burglars at night, goes 
armed with a revolver to the room where they are, and then, 
to protect himself from an attack which he believes they 
are going to make upon him, or as the only possible way 
to prevent them from escaping, after warning them to 
surrender, fires at and kills one of them, need have no fear 
of the consequences. Such homicide can be completely 
justified by the law of England. The public must not be 
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afraid of such phrases as “ reasonable belief that his life is 
in peril.” When burglars carry revolvers and use them, 
there can be little doubt that there is peril enough to 
justify firing. 





LORD SALISBURY AND MR. PHELPS. 


ORD SALISBURY has brought the unpleasant 
- dispute about Lord Sackville to the best conclusion 
possible. He has turned it into a discussion on a question 
of international usage. The action of the United States 
Government make it easy for him to take this course. On 
October 27th, the Foreign Secretary was informed by Mr. 
Phelps of the President’s request that Lord Sackville 
should be recalled. In reply to this intimation, Lord 
Salisbury asked to be furnished with the data on which 
the request was founded; and had the United States 
Government delayed any further action until these 
data were forthcoming, Lord Salisbury would have been 
obliged to pass judgment on Lord Sackville’s conduct. 
President Cleveland, however, was of opinion that it 
was a case in which delay would be dangerous. The 
Presidential election was only seven days off, and it 
was supposed to be essential to Mr. Cleveland’s success 
that he should give the Britisher a slap in the face 
before the week was out. As there was not time to tell 
Lord Salisbury why he was asked to recall Lord Sackville, 
and as Lord Salisbury declined to recall him without 
knowing why, he must be sent off without waiting for a 
recall. Accordingly, “on October 30th, the President of 
the United States terminated all diplomatic intercourse 
with Lord Sackville, and forwarded his passports,”— 
passports, it may be noted, invented for this occa- 
sion only. The immediate end being thus gained, 
there was abundance of time in which to prepare the 
proof of Lord Sackville’s guilt, and it was not until 
December 4th that Mr. Phelps forwarded the papers to 
the Foreign Office. What had happened in the interval 
made it unnecessary for Lord Salisbury to examine them 
in detail. The United States Government had made a 
“striking departure from the circumspect and deliberate 
procedure by which in such cases it is the usage of friendly 
States to mark their consideration for one another,” and 
Lord Salisbury can see nothing in the circumstances to 
justify such a departure. That Lord Sackville would have 
been recalled had it suited Mr. Cleveland’s purpose to 
postpone action until Lord Salisbury had the facts before 
him, is likely enough. But a Government which will not 
wait for the production of evidence cannot claim to have 
that evidence examined when it is at last produced. In 
dismissing Lord Sackville for what he declared to be 
sufficient cause, Mr. Cleveland did no more than he had a 
right to do,—unusual as such an exercise of the right 
might be. But in taking this step, he exhausted his 
powers. They did not extend to extracting from Lord 
Salisbury any further or confirmatory censure of Lord 
Sackville’s action. 

Probably the United States Government were not sorry 
to let the matter drop, for in his letter of December 4th, 
Mr. Phelps sets up a theory of international usage which 
he can hardly have regarded as more than a means of getting 
out of a difficulty. ‘When we asked you,’ he says, ‘ to with- 
draw Lord Sackville, we thought that we had done enough 
to,ensure compliance with our request. The reasons on 
which it was founded might demand or receive consideration 
hereafter, but we thought that the Minister’s recall would 
come first, and that the inquiry would follow.’ Indeed, there 
was no need for the United States Government to assign 
any reasons. Whether they are given or not, the acceptance 
or retention of a Minister is a question solely to be deter- 
mined by the Government to which he is accredited. 
Nothing but an intimation that the Minister has ceased 
to be persona grata is wanted, and upon this his recall 
follows as a matter of course. ‘The Government of the 
United States was not, therefore, prepared for the demand 
that particulars of the language complained of should be 
furnished.” It had rather expected that Lord Salisbury 
would hang Lord Sackville first, and try him afterwards. 

Lord Salisbury meets this singular contention with dis- 
cretion and success. If it be not a positively new theory, 
it is one that has long since been disposed of. Just forty 
years ago, the Spanish Government set up the same claim 
in justification of the same course. They dismissed Sir 


whenever, for reasons of its own, it may wish for his 
removal. Lord Palmerston has left an excellent pr 

for dealing with a claim of this sort. International ug, 
he told the Duke of Sotomayor, may permit a Governmen 
to make such a demand ; but it is equally a matter of y ~ 
that the Government to which the demand is addressed ma 
refuse it. It was hardly necessary to quote Lord Palmerst d 
in defence of what is really acommonplace. Each of thetwr 
Governments concerned in the transaction has a Specific 
part belonging to it, and each is free to act as it chooses 
in relation to that part. The Government to which g 
Minister is accredited need not continue to hold diplomatic 
intercourse with him. That is a point which concems 
no one but itself. Nor need it assign any reasons for dis. 
missing him. The dismissal is a sovereign exercise of 
discretion, and a Government is not bound to rendey 
any account of the use it makes of its discretion. By 
the Government by which the Minister has been son 
is not bound to make this exercise of discretion easier or 
more agreeable. If it thinks the complaint made againg 
the Minister a just one, it will naturally recall him. But 
if it thinks the complaint unjust, or if it is ignorant what 
the complaint is, its obvious course is to do nothing. 
take the opposite view would be to subject the Government 
in question to a perfectly needless annoyance. No doubt, if 
it were a maxim of international law that Ministers could 
not be dismissed, the case would be different. It would 
be so inconvenient that a Government should be forced to 
hold intercourse with another Government through an 
intermediary whom it disliked or distrusted, that it would 
have come by this time to be one of the duties which 
one State owes to another, that a Minister should be r. 
called whenever his recall was asked for. But the right 
of dismissal makes any such doctrine wholly superfluous, 
The end is attained much more easily, and with much less 
friction, in the way Lord Salisbury holds to be the right 
way, than in the alternative way suggested by Mr. Phelps. 
Why should either Lord Sackville’s chief be subjected to 
the annoying alternative of either recalling him for what he 
might not consider an adequate reason, or of refusing to take 
into account the wishes of a friendly Government, when 
Mr. Cleveland was able, as the event showed, to bring 
about Lord Sackville’s departure in a way which involved 
neither of these inconveniences ? International law would 
be a very much more irrational thing than it is, if it kept 
an obligation in existence for no better purpose than to cause 
useless irritation. 





COINS AS CONVENIENCES. 

T seems pretty certain that the half-sovereign, the favourite 

gold coin of this generation, has been already sentenced, 
and will in April next be formally ordered for execution. The 
Economist would hardly have made its statement of Saturday 
on the subject without authority, and the official reasons for 
the abolition are nearly if not quite unanswerable. The bankers 
of London and the provinces cannot bear any longer the in- 
creasing and most unjust fine inflicted upon their shareholders 
by the worn condition of the gold coinage. A large proportion 
of the gold pieces in circulation are light, and daily growing 
lighter, and the ordinary banks cannot afford to quarrel with 
their customers by rejecting them. The Bank of England, 
however, and the central Government offices can; and the 
consequence is, that the banks which make payments to the 
Bank of England and the Treasury, have to bear nearly 
the whole cost of all “clipped” and “sweated ” and used-up 
gold coin, a cost said to be equal in the aggregate to a fine df 
£100,000 a year. There is no justice in such an arrangement, 
and Mr. Goschen, it is understood, has determined to amend 
it, and not only to renew the light coinage in circulation, but to 
carry out a system whereby the gold of the Kingdom—the 
ultimate standard of all financial transactions throughout 
the world—shall be automatically renewed. To effect this 
end at a reasonable cost to the taxpayer, it is essential 
that the half-sovereign should be peremptorily withdrawn. 
That is the smallest gold coin, and the thinnest, and 
the most popular; and it is therefore the one which 18 
most rapidly worn out. To restore it once would be com- 








paratively easy, but to restore it perpetually would be most 
costly ; and as it is of no use in accounts and of no import: 
ance in commerce, it must, we imagine, go. The financiers of 


Henry Bulwer, and then asserted that every Government | both parties have agreed tothat—Mr. Childers having proposed 


was entitled to obtain the recall of any foreign Minister ! to make the coin a mere token—but the public has not as yet 
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acoepted their verdict ; and unless a substitute can be found 
for the coin, the public may prove unexpectedly recalcitrant. 
The electors know very little about currency—less, perhaps, 
than of any other subject, except the building of war-ships— 
but they know a great deal about coins as conveniences, 
and they may not give up the most convenient coin in cireula- 
tion without an angry protest. They like a coin which will 
pack almost as easily as the sovereign—five pounds’ worth 
occupying little space even in the small purses used to-day, or 
in the waistcoat pocket—yet which everybody will change 
without demur. Tradesmen will not change sovereigns in 
silence. We have never quite understood the reluctance of 
shopkeepers, especially in the country, to keep a little bank 
of silver, and renew it once a week. They pay nothing extra 
for the inferior metal; the banks will supply any quantity— 
the talk about a “scarcity” of silver is illusory—the bank 
clerks do the counting ; and the danger of loss is infinitesinaal ; 
yet nine shopkeepers in ten, if a customer tenders a sovereign 
in payment for anything under five shillings, will either re- 
monstrate, or offer to book the debt, or send out an assistant 
to get change. They have a reason, of course, of some sort 
for avoiding an accumulation of silver; but nobody has ever 
found out what it is, or why some etiquette prevents them 
from applying the same reasoning to the smaller gold coin. 
They do not do it, however; they all take half-sovereigns with- 
outa word; and as a consequence, all men who have small 
purchases to make, and all women whatsoever, prefer the 
half-sovereign to any other coin. Stay, that is not quite 
true. There is a class both of men and women who will 
never voluntarily take a half-sovereign, who denounce it as 
the most “expensive” of all coins, and who believe, pro- 
bably from long experience, that two half-sovereigns are spent 
twice as rapidly as the sovereign when whole. The majority, 
however, like the piece, and it is the majority with whom Mr. 
Goschen will have to reckon. 
Is a substitute possible? There is silver, of course, in any 
quantity, and it is the interest of all men, and of the State, 
that the demand for silver should be as large as possible ; 
but then, silver is only a substitute for gold in the eyes of 
economists, currency doctors, and persons on weekly wages. 
To the ordinary middle-class man or woman, Mr. Goschen 
night just as well talk about copper as a substitute for silver. 
No woman’s purse will hold a hundred shillings, and no man’s 
waistcoat pocket without bulging; and as for five-and-twenty 
double-florins, they almost want a porter. The common 
objection to the double-florin, that it is too like a _half- 
crown, is, we admit, a little hypercritical. The coins are, 
no doubt, a little alike in face, both carrying that pre- 
posterous libel on the Queen with her crown tumbling off; 
but the design on the reverse of each is strikingly separate, and 
there is no resemblance whatever as to size. The public will 
soon learn to know the difference by the mere touch, and the 
double-florin will soon be popular enough,—that is, in units 
orsmall numbers. It will never, however, be taken willingly 
in exchange for a five-pound note, or even for a sovereign ; and 
will, therefore, in no way mitigate the regret for the departed 
gold coin. Men, and still more women, want something port- 
able, something that will go in a purse, and not a heap of 
silver which it will almost take a despatch-bag to carry home, 
and which, when lodged in a bag, will rattle, to the edification of 
all thieves. No metal token, again, would do, for the tempta- 
tion to reproduce it would be irresistible to the forger ; 
and he can nowadays strike any coin just as well as 
a Mint, and would, we doubt not, if invited, suggest a 
good many improvements in the machinery now used. He 
knows a great deal too much for his moral health about artistic 
design, and will produce a gold piece of Philip of Macedon, 
or Ptolemy in a style which deceives sometimes even the most 
skilled numismatists. The only resource, therefore, is paper ; 
but then, apart from the broad dispute about paper currency, 
which we have no intention of discussing here, paper will do 
exceedingly well. A ten-shilling note is as portable as a half- 
sovereign, will pack into as small a compass, and is as little 
likely to be lost. It will not go rolling about as half-sovereigns 
do, and though it is destructible, the instinct of property will 
Preserve it as it preserves the one-pound note, or, for that 
matter, the penny postage-stamp. Nobody ever heard a Scotch- 
man complain that he was always tearing up his money, or 
lighting his pipe with his change, or running his finger through 
the capital in his purse. The ten-shilling note will be as safe as 
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a sheet of stamps, and everybody contrives to keep them from 
the fire, and the wind, and the little children’s habits of 
destruction. The only objections, in fact, to a ten-shilling 
note, beyond the exceeding dirtiness of all paper money except 
that now issued by the Bank of England, are the cost of 
striking the notes and the risk of forgery on a large scale. 
That argument about cost is constantly reproduced, but we 
suspect there is very little in it.. How much do the money- 
orders cost which now fulfil many of the functions of small 
notes? We cannot, of course, use the nice, crisp, wealth- 
suggesting Bank paper for ten-shilling notes; but if the 
Governments of the Continent can make them sufficiently 
good to pass, so a fortiori can we. The Bank engineers are 
not so resourceless as all that, or if they are, Messrs. De La 
Rue will turn out handsome notes by the thousand sheets on 
the first hint that the Treasury finds official difficulties in its 
way. Besides, will the cost matter so very much? The notes, 
intended as they are for internal currency, can be based 
upon silver just as well as upon gold, and the profit upon the 
issue of that silver will be very considerable indeed. Twenty 
shilling-pieces, with 12 per cent. of alloy in them, are 
worth just now, taking silver at 42d. an ounce, not quite 
12s. 6d. There must, under those circumstances, be a great 
margin for a decent ten-shilling note, and, of course, the more 
decent it is, the less will be the forger’s chance. Indeed, we do 
not know that he will have much temptation. The risk of 
forgery is a very serious one to run for ten shillings, the 
public soon becomes marvellously sharp where small interests 
are concerned, and as a matter of fact, the Scotch are ex- 
ceedingly little harassed by artistic forgery. The stake is not 
big enough for men with the brains required, or to pay for 
the construction of very elaborate, and therefore recognisable, 
printing machinery. We doubt if the risk from forgery would 
be much greater than the risk from coining, which, though 
considerable, has never affected the free circulation either of 
gold or silver coins. If the cost is not too great, and the 
forger can be baffled, the Englishman will “take to” ten- 
shilling notes just as readily as he has done to cheques and 
money-orders. 

While we are upon the subject of convenient coins, we 
should like to ask a question again which we have asked 
before. Are all the banks in a ring to limit the use of 
cheques? If they are not, why do not they issue cheque- 
books which can be easily carried about, cheque-books no 
bigger than pocket-books, interleaved for the counterfoils ? 
A cheque-book is now either too big and too hard altogether 
for the pocket, or makes up into a most inconvenient and 
crumply roll. There is no difficulty whatever about making 
little cheque-books—in fact, every salesman in a big shop uses 
one—and they would be the greatest possible convenience to 
depositors, and the greatest relief to the demand for gold. We 
are quite aware that a banker likes best the customer who de- 
posits most and draws least frequently, and watches the cost of 
clerical labour with a most jealous eye; but surely, in these 
days of competition, it must be worth the while even of 
bankers to study general convenience. The cheques need not 
be stamped, if that is a difficulty, for everybody carries 
postage-stamps, and the risk of their being lost is infinitesimal. 
Street thieves cannot forge an unknown victim’s name. At 
present the idea seems to be that a cheque-book should never 
be used except in its owner’s home or office, and every depositor 
is formally warned to keep it “under lock and key.” He 
might just as well be warned always to keep his sovereigns in 
the banker’s till. He wants his cheque-book to use, not to 
lock up in a drawer. ; 





LAUGHTER. 

T is no literary fiction that ascribes the shedding of tears 

to horses and dogs, and in the case of the latter, sorrow, 

and not mere physical pain, is apparently often the predisposing 
cause. But laughter, on the other hand, is undoubtedly one of 
the attributes which distinguishes man from all other living 
creatures. Dogs appear to smile, but the resemblance is 
probably a chance one, and to “ grin like a dog ” was evidently 
synonymous in the mind of the Psalmist with a very poor 
form of mirth. Laughter not only distinguishes man from 
the animals, but man from man, and nation from nation. It 
meant one thing to the Hebrew and another to the Greek. 
One has but to recall the passages in which laughter is men- 
tioned in the Bible, to be confirmed in the conviction that the 
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Jews had little knowledge of, or sympathy for, that mirth which 
is the spontaneous outcome of the mere joy of living, or which 
is provoked by the conflict of wit or of humour. They 
could have had no fellow-feeling for Wordsworth’s appeal,— 
“Thou Child of Joy, 
Shout round me, let me hear thy shouts, 
Thou happy shepherd boy !” 

Nor, in spite of the splendour of their poetic imagery, 
can we fancy one of the prophets indulging in such a 
fancy as that of “Ocean’s innumerable smile.” Laughter 
hardly ever occurs in the Bible as the symbol of innocent, 
refreshing hilarity of spirit. Aimless laughter is spoken of 
with a certain contempt and reprobation,—“ I said of laughter, 
it is mad, and of mirth, what doeth it?” (Ecclesiastes.) And 
again,—* Even in laughter the heart is sorrowful, and the end of 
that mirth is heaviness” (Proverbs xiv., 13),—a saying which 
exactly sums up a nursery superstition on the subject. Two 
other verses in Ecclesiastes illustrate this feeling even more 
strongly,—“ Sorrow is better than laughter, for by the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is made better ;” and again,—* As 
the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is the laughter of a fool.” 
In most places where the word “to laugh” occurs, it is with 
the sense of to have in derision, to exult over, or to despise. 
It sometimes is associated with an attitude of incredulity, 
rarely if ever with one of friendly and cheerful intercourse. 
In the few cases where there is an underlying notion of mirth, 
it is generally mirth of a godless and sinful kind. Between 
the laughter of the Jews and that of the Greeks, as might 
easily be expected, there is the widest possible gulf. With all 
their restraint and love of the Mean, the Greeks had a 
passion for laughter which is reflected in their earliest 
literature. All the tones of human laughter are to be 
heard in Homer,—unquenchable, sardonic, pathetic, forced 
or lip-laughter. How expressive are the forms coined to 
imitate the various kinds of laugh! Even the familiar 
modern exaggeration, “dying with laughter,” is to be found 
in the immortal tale of Troy. Above all, there are two 
famous passages in which laughter is mentioned, both of them 
very far removed from comedy. One is the account of that 
most moving of farewells,—between Hector and Andromache, 
a scene which no one, unless he be brazen-bowelled, can read 
for the twentieth time without feeling a lump rise in his throat 
at the lines which tell how Hector gave back his child to his 
mother’s arms, and she took him “ smiling through her tears,” 
a phrase that no amount of repetition has had power to stale. 
The other passage is that wonderful scene in the twentieth 
book of the Odyssey, on the eve of the massacre of the 
suitors, where the horror of the situation is enhanced 
by the contrast between their unearthly laughter and their 
impending doom. “Je ne crois pas ”—writes a French com- 
mentator—“ qu'il existe méme dans Il’'Iliade une situation 
plus terrible et qui laisse des impressions plus pathétiques : 
jamais l’effroi des pressentiments ne fut exprimé d’une maniére 
plus sublime. Ces hommes qui dévorent des viandes encore 
toutes sanglantes, qui rient 4 grand bruit, et dont pourtant 
les yeux se remplissent de larmes; ce prophéte qui déja les 
plaint et déplore leurs maux; les ténébres dont il les voit 
enveloppés; le sourd mugissement qui frappe ses oreilles ; 
ces ruisseaux de sang; ces ombres remplissant les portiques 
et les cours, et que découvre son cil prophétique; le soleil 
qui s’obscurcit dans les cieux; la nuit qui se précipite de 
toutes parts: ce sont li de ces beautés qu’on ne trouve 
que dans Homére, ou dans la Bible; et le repas de 
Baltazar est le seul morceau de Tlantiquité qui puisse 
inspirer une émotion plus forte, une terreur plus profonde.” 
Greek literature is rich in the phraseology of laughter, as 
befitted a race who had a keen enjoyment of fun. And by an 
easy transition, such phrases were habitually applied to 
natural phenomena in their bright or cheerful aspects. The 
earth “ laughed ” as the armour of an advancing host gleamed 
in the rays of the sun. Carrying this “ pathetic fallacy ” even 
further, a Roman poet writes,—“ Domus jucundo risit odore.” 
Turning from the vocabulary of mirth to the capacity for 
being excited to it, it is pretty plain that the Romans, whose 
genius lay in ruling and lawgiving, were not pre-eminently a 
laughter-loving people. Their comedy was, after all, but a 


faint echo of the spacious mirth of the Greeks. It is difficult 
to imagine a Roman of the palmy days of the Republic 
laughing otherwise than grimly. Lucretius certainly had no 
sense of humour; there is no mirth in Virgil; and as for the 


i 
quips of Cicero, they are among the most trying Witticism; 
extant. We are inclined to think, then, that Roman laughter 
not unlike that of the Hebrews, was seldom free from ay 
admixture of scorn. 

Whether England is a “merry” country or not, is a moot 
point on which some of our Continental neighbours hold pro. 
nounced opinions. But it is certainly the fact that there ;, 
more humour in our first-rate works than in the correspondi 
class of any foreign literature. It is one of the many proof 
of Shakespeare’s universality, that you will find in him fog 
for laughter of all sorts. He excites us to mirth by yi 
humour, and nonsense, the three great provocatives,—fy, 
what else but pure nonsense is the “ Equinoctial of Quenbns” 
or “ Pigrogromitus of the Vapians”? And he not only moyg 
us to laughter, but he describes it in all its phases, with it, 
physical signs and mental concomitants,—“with eyes jy 
flood,” laughter that gives one a stitch in the side, hyzna-lik. 
laughter ; wild, idiotic, shallow, zealous, profound laughter, 
alehouse laughter; the tragic laughter which a sick hear 
indulges in at its own expense, and many other varieties, 

Laughter, when aroused by legitimate provocation, is sucha 
wholesome and refreshing thing, that it is melancholy to watch 
the gradual atrophy of the risible faculties which seems to be 
the inevitable result of advancing civilisation. Not many 
years ago, there was an undergraduate at one of our Uni. 
versities who was blessed with so natural and infectious q 
laugh, that he was regarded by the whole college with 
a certain degree of pride; and the dons, when enter. 
taining a stranger at the high table, never failed to explain, 
when the familiar sound was heard,—“Oh! that’s — 
the man with the laugh.” We are not aware that the 
Man with the Laugh has had a successor; and if this be so, it 
is a matter of unmixed regret. For one seldom hears a genuine 
laugh nowadays, and much of the phraseology of laughter is a 
mere fashion of speech. There are many people whose sides 
have never ached from over-indulgence in the outward expres. 
sion of mirth. Indeed, we believe that just as there are cats 
who cannot purr, so there are unfortunate human beings who 
cannot laugh out loud. With some persons a wheeze or a chuckle 
is the utmost they can compass. Some men laugh habitually 
in falsetto, which, we need hardly say, is far less pleasant 
than a laugh in the natural voice. And then there is 
what may be called the “society” laugh, an artificial 
abomination almost as execrable as the latest fashionable 
monstrosity, the bent-elbow over-hand-shake. We remember 
once to have heard a feminine laugh so painfully and regularly 
tuneful that it could literally have been reduced to musical 
notation. There is also a coarse laugh to which we have heard 
the admirably expressive epithet of “square-mouthed” applied, 
—a Gargantuar laugh evoked by highly flavoured anecdotes of 
the gun or smoking room category. Love isa liberal education, 
as a Greek proverb, unconsciously imitated by Steele, has it, 
and, according to Shakespeare, one of its refining influences is 
shown in the matter of laughter. When a man falls in love, says 
Speed, he no longer laughs like a cock crowing,—and Speed was 
by profession a great authority on love and laughter. The 
abatement of open laughter amongst us is possibly due in part 
to the tendency of the humorous literature of a race to whom, 
according to Mr. Bryce, we are chiefly beholden for our food 
for mirth—the Americans. The essence of the modem 
American humour is what Uncle Remus calls the “dy 
grins.” It was hardly so with Artemus Ward, whose lecture, 
delivered with the most melancholy composure, was 5 
agonisingly funny as to enable many of his auditors to realise 
what had been previously only a figure of speech. They 
laughed till they were perfectly ill. Of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, the Anglo-Irish have probably the greatest 
appreciation of humour, and possess the most infectious laughs. 
Our cousins the Germans enjoy a joke—especially a hoax—as 
their phrase, Es ist zwm Tode lachen, indicates, though the 
greatest German joker of recent times, Saphir, was a Je®. 
The French are too logical to appreciate nonsense. Wit rather 
than humour appeals to their temperament, though the 
instance of Rabelais proves the danger of generalisation. The 
Turk has a great fund of dry humour latent in him, and enjoys 
a sedate laugh; but he has a poor opinion of mascaralik, 0° 
habitual fooling. At the same time, he more than tolerates 
the humorous and generally scandalous buffooneries ° 
Karagueuz (= Blackface), the Turkish Pulcinello. In Persia 





laughter is annually evoked by the following rather cheap 
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means. As a part of the Bairam festivities given by 
Persians of high standing, a number of Jews, who have 
been caught for the occasion, are suddenly hustled into the 
deep haowz or tank which is to be found in every courtyard, 
and left to struggle out half-drowned and bedraggled, amid 
the shrieks of the spectators. The Negro all the world over is 
reputed a laughter-loving creature, except when the outward 
manifestation of mirth is checked by the new-found sense of 
dignity which accompanies conversion to Islam. Whatever 
they feel, the Chinese are certainly chary of expressing amuse- 
ment in Occidental fashion. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, are an eminently cheerful and merry people. 

If, however, the tendency of civilisation is rather to efface 
the outward and physical symbols by which the natural man 
expresses his mirth, against this loss may be set many 
countervailing advantages. On the whole, we gratify our 
laughter-loving propensity in a far more legitimate fashion 
than the generation of Theodore Hook. There is less brutal 
horse-play, less indecency, less of the desire to amuse our- 
selves at the direct expense, to the discomfort, or by the pain 
of other people. Theold Adam causes some of us to regret the 
decline of the harlequinade ; but we should reconcile ourselves 
to its elimination by remembering that it was in great measure 
true to life. The days of pantomimic practical joking—as 
drawn in the pages of “'Tom Cringle’s Log ”—are over; and 
with the disappearance of the reality we can cheerfully dis- 
pense with its mimic representation. If we go further back, 
how swinish is the fun of the Middle Ages! What an infliction 
a Court fool must have been in real life, and how inhuman 
was the practice of making playthings of dwarfs—always 
notoriously sensitive to ridicule—who should have been objects 
of pity rather than butts of merriment! We may laugh less 
loudly than our great-grandfathers, but our appreciation of a 
joke is not necessarily any the less keen on that account. Nor 
is there any loss of virility or grit involved in this purging of 
fun of its grosser elements. A man is never less manly for 
having a pure imagination. 





THE REIGN OF DARKNESS. 

IVING in London in the winter months has come to mean 
living in something not far from perpetual twilight, 

and that, too, not clear twilight, but rather the light of which 
Zechariah spoke, which should be neither clear nor dark, “ not 
day and not night,” but a day turned into night by the 
brodding of vapours in mid-air. The darkness we suffer from 
is not the darkness that Blanco White spoke of in the famous 
sonnet, darkness which reveals the infinite though distant 
glories of which we were unconscious so long as the sunlight 
prevailed. It is a darkness that reveals nothing but the 
fumes which make it, unless it be, perhaps, the fumes which 
it breeds in the mind,—the darkness not of mystery, nor 
even of tempest, but of earthy exhalations which suffocate 
instead of overawing the imagination. Indeed, the seer of 
that grim vision, “ The Land of Darkness,” of which we wrote 
a fortnight ago, could hardly have described more exactly 
what we have been gazing on day after day in London, 
than when he painted the thick and never-lifted shadows 
which hung over that abode of despair, with its faint perspec- 
tive of streets fading away not in the distance, but in a 
ghastly proximity to the eye which explores it in vain. It is 
the sort of darkness which might result from an epidemic of 
cataract that did not spare man, woman, or child, horse or 
ass or dog, a simultaneous darkening of everybody’s vision, 
rather than a mere withdrawal of light. You see even what 
you do see much less distinctly than in a clear evening, and 
you see but little of what you expect to see; everybody 
becomes shortsighted at once, and those who are always 
shortsighted become half-blind. When the sunlight is merely 
withdrawn, you see all lesser lights, distant or near, and 
see them all the more vividly; but when this thick darkness 
is diffused through the air, you see the nearer lamps as 
faintly as you see the daylight, and the distant lights not at 
all, so that you are not compensated for the loss of clearness 
in what is near by a suddenly increased power of piercing the 
‘Spacious perspectives of the universe. A paralysis of vision falls 
upon all alike, and even more in relation to what is far than 
what is near; not only is the whole universe contracted, but 
you do not know on whom you may suddenly emerge as from 
moving cloud, or who may not from a moving cloud suddenly 
merge upon you. That which obstructs the vision, oppresses 








the imagination also, and with the disappearance of light, even 
energy of mind shrinks and dwindles. Every one seems to 
lose something of his common inheritance, and to dread more 
and more the possibility of becoming a separate and painful 
centre of darkness, instead of an almost unconscious sharer in 
the prodigal overflow of light. 


And yet, if we think of it, does not this dubious groping 
of individual units in a world of cloud, seem much more 
the sort of life appropriate to man, if the predominant 
philosophy be true, than the life to which we are so much 
accustomed that we almost regard it as a special misfortune, 
not to say a wrong, when we are deprived of it? What could 
be imagined as a fitter environment for the world of agnostics 
than these dim glimpses of each other which we just catch 
through parting banks of fog, and the forbidding glare of 
lurid vapour which roofs-in the mighty city? Here, indeed, 
we might say, with the great agnostic poet,— 

«Yes, in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless, watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone.” 
For if human life resembled generally the recent winter life 
of London, its external scenery would fitly correspond with 
the theory of it that gains the sanction of the most celebrated 
masters. The drifts of blinding vapour which float down 
the streets would be much more suitable symbols of the 
Unknown and Unknowable than either the bright-blue sky 
of day or the dark-blue sky of night with its uncounted 
suns. And the glimpses that we obtain of the world and then 
lose again would be much more representative of the picture 
usually presented of our fragmentary guesses at right and 
truth, than the rising floods of knowledge and sympathy and 
mutual respect in which we all share as we share in the 
common air and common sunlight. Indeed, may we not 
justly say that if this sudden contraction of our range of 
vision and of our sense of common well-being, is a useful 
kind of practical parable, it is so chiefly because the modern 
dwellers in great cities are too apt to gain an excessive and 
unreasonable sense of security from the extraordinary success 
of their arrangements for exchanging with each other the 
supply of their various wants; in short, because they are too 
apt to forget on how many conditions, and on conditions, 
both physical and moral, how far from stable, the success 
of these arrangements really depends? Less than a week’s 
heavy snow might bring on us a famine which no energy 
could avert,—nay, a week of fog so dense as has some- 
times lasted for a single night might throw London into 
unutterable misery. Let the darkness which fortunately, as 
a rule, floats only in the upper air, descend bodily on the 
streets, and a lasting snow itself would hardly effect a more 
hopeless confusion. It is not anything in our arrangements 
which prevents these misfortunes. Such calamities are as well 
within the limits of probability in this latitude, as are destruc- 
tive earthquakes between the Andes and the Pacific. And it 
is well that we should not overrate the confidence which we 
too blindly place in the perseverance of ordinary physical con- 
ditions, or exaggerate that false courage which we derive from 
perceiving that every one expects to-day to be as yesterday, 
and to-morrow as to-day. What we call civilisation ought 
to do as much to put us on our guard against this blind 
confidence, as to give us new weapons with which to meet un- 
usual perils when they occur. But, as a matter of fact, it does 
not do so. It appears only to add to the blind arrogance 
with which we count upon our power of meeting new contin- 
gencies; and perhaps that sudden sense of impotence which 
unexpected darkness, or the unexpected deposit of a few 
million tons of fine white powder upon the earth, produces, is 
more useful in telling us how far we of the great city are 
from commanding the issues of our own destiny, than 
any a priori reasoning derived from our knowledge of the 
forces of Nature could ever be. The light of heaven is far 
more gracious to us than we have any a priori right to expect. 
The storms of heaven are far more lenient than we have any 
adequate intellectual grounds for supposing that they would 
be. The exceptional hurricane such as desolated the other day 
a great tract in the United States ; the exceptional earthquake 
such as once ruined Lisbon, and has frequently ruined smaller 
cities in South America; the exceptional flood which swept 
away all the food of Orissa; the exceptional fire which once 
did at least as much to purify as to destroy London, have 
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hardly been more than adequate warnings of the inefficiency 
of our knowledge, and the incompetence of civilisation to 
grapple with the excesses of the destructive forces around us. 
None the less the clear sunlight and the starlit sky remain the 
natural symbols of the benignant and elevating elements of 
the mystery around us, and even the agnostic looks at a 
prevalence of darkness or of storm as a sort of anomaly which 
really misrepresents the permanent attitude of the power 
around us towards the life within us. 

We have said that darkness generally diminishes the 
springs of energy in man, and disheartens him for his work ; 
but this, though true of lasting darkness, can only be said 
with reserve of periodic darkness, whether physical or moral. 
There is a sort of power which only comes to full con- 
sciousness in darkness. If tradition has any truth, it was 
a blind poet who has left us the brightest pictures of 
“the pure lines of an Ionian horizon, the liquid clearness 
of an Ionian sky.” Such power as Milton’s, or Samson’s, 
Milton’s Hebrew hero, did its greatest work when cut 
off from the light which usually stimulates human energy. 
When Beethoven’s ears were stopped against the sound which 
was to him more than light, he composed his greatest music. 
Darkness, which usually depresses human energy, sometimes 
concentrates and vivifies it. Where the light is inward, ex- 
ternal darkness only reveals it. Athens, Sparta, and Rome 
were all greatest in their darkest hour; and so were the great 
prophets of Israel. There is something in the mere shock of 
great darkness, physical or moral, which itself kindles a mind 
rooted in trust. Not only so, but even some brilliant intel- 
lectual lights are struck out of darkness. Carlyle never wrote 
anything so impressive as what he wrote in a sort of despair, 
and Wordsworth must have been deeply convinced of the same 
truth when he said, in his noble sonnet to Toussaint l’Ouverture, 
after calling him “the most unhappy man of men:”— 

«'There’s not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget thee; thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exaltations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

No man can have felt more deeply than Wordsworth that it 
was in the darkness which brooded over the earth from the 
sixth to the ninth hour that the greatest victory of divine love 
was achieved, and certainly no one was more constant than he 
in maintaining that the most tragic of human fates is fullest 
of supernatural encouragement. Perhaps even in the mere 
physical darkness of our great city’s winter, there may be 
more true regenerating agency than in that blaze of summer 
which seems to represent so much more adequately the genius 
of creative power. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PRAED’S POLITICAL POEMS. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE “ SpecraTor.”’ | 

S1r,—The question whether one of the most refined and 
pleasing of our minor poets was or was not guilty, in public 
life, of conduct which deserves the very strong terms you have 
employed to characterise it—that is to say, of “ tergiversation,” 
and of “selling himself for fame and position” —may perhaps be 
worthy of some further consideration. It appeared to me, after 
careful study of dates, and of the letters from which I have made 
extracts, that such was by no means the case. If you have 
taken the contrary view, that may probably be due to imperfect 
statement or explanation on my part. In any case, I ask your 
permission to repeat, somewhat more categorically, the 
grounds of my opinion. 

Praed’s writings show that, so far from being, as you imply, 
a member of the Liberal Party so late as 1829, he became, 
on the formation of Canning’s Ministry in February, 1827, his 
enthusiastic supporter. I have printed, with their dates, 
poems that show him a year before this to have already arrived 
at the punctum indifferens of party politics, which compels a 
man to— 





“think the Whigs are wicked knaves, 
And very like the Tories.” 
Now, no one will deny that (whatever be the case with 1829- 
1830) the four years 1826-1830 saw many “ changes of circum- 
stance” which might honestly affect the attitude in politics of 
a young man of twenty-three to twenty-seven, as, in fact, was 
the case with many tried statesmen and politicians of the day. 
I have pointed out, further, that the Liberal foreign policy 








rar 
of Canning, and his support of Catholic Emancipation 
may fairly have earned for him the adhesion of a Liberal 
like Praed, who never wavered in his opinions on thege 
subjects ; and I might have added that the persistent hostility 
of Canning to Parliamentary reform very probably was the 
primary cause of Praed’s admitted change of attitude on that 
point. I have made no “effort to preserve his reputation foy 
consistency,” in the sense of persistency throughout life in the 
same opinions; it is only necessary to refer to his own parody 
of a debate at the Cambridge Union Society, to see that as an 
undergraduate he was a speaker on the affirmative side, as 
Macaulay was on the negative side, of the question ; but it js 
certainly the fact that Parliamentary reform holds an ip. 
significant place in his earlier political poems by the side of 
the two more imminent questions above-mentioned. 

I claim, further, to have made it clear that he was neither 
deficient in moral sense, nor unduly eager for personal 
advancement. The very considerable reputation he brought 
from college he had increased in London, till he was thought 
by many likely to be Macaulay’s equal in public life; and 
shortly before the time when he enrolled himself among the 
followers of Peel, he had been placed in a position, through 
his introduction to Lord Lansdowne, to expect as good a 
chance of early entrance into public life from the Whigs if he 
had remained a Liberal, as he obtained from Peel’s friends on 
their discovering that he preferred to cast in his lot with ther, 

On the other side, all that is alleged is, that he was still, in 
1829, the “bosom-friend of Macaulay, and sprightly satiriser 
of Lord Eldon and the Tories” (“vehement Reformer” is 
added, but this cannot be substantiated). Of these, the first 
fact is obviously insufficient to support a case; the second, 
when it is remembered what were the relations, from 1827 
onward, between Lord Eldon and the anti-Catholic Tories on 
the one hand, and Canning and his supporters on the other, 
alike fails to support it. Praed’s own defence of his change 
of party appears fair and candid—that on the other points at 
issue Peel’s followers had rather come to agree with his views, 
than he with theirs—while on Parliamentary reform he had 
indeed changed his attitude, not suddenly or recently, but by 
degrees, during the eventful years that elapsed between his 
taking his degree and his first entrance into public life. Even 
so, though a keen party man, he never lapsed into the un- 
compromising opponent of Parliamentary reform, as his part 
in the debates will show. 

Let me add—though it isa minor point—that your quotation, 
“Mr. Crazee Ratter, Poet-Laureate of the Tory Party,” is no 
phrase of Praed’s. I have carefully abstained, and still 
abstain, from expressing any personal opinion as to the 
correctness of views which led him to enter public life as a 
Conservative, and not as a Liberal. Although I never knew 
him, I know he would have felt far more deeply the suspicion 
of a stain on his character than he would have been gratified 
by high praise of his verse.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GEORGE YoOuNG. 

1154 Sloane Street, S.W., January 9th. 


[We can hardly hope to argue Sir G. Young out of his 
very creditable bias, especially when he seeks aid against 
our reviewer in such an obvious misprint as “ Crazee Ratter” 
for “ Crazee Rattee,” which is a phrase of Praed’s (see p. 66, 
“Crazee Rattee, Esq., H.M.’s Poet-Laureate”’), the point 
of which, such as it is, lies clearly in the jingle of words. 
Sir G. Young says Praed changed his politics before 1829, 
because he admired Canning’s more liberal policy—a singular 
reason, by-the-way, for becoming a Tory—and was an anti- 
Parliamentary Reformer. It may be so. But if so, all the 
evidence in this book is the other way. Otherwise, why did 
he ask in August, 1827, after Canning’s death :— 

** How shall a rotten borough learn 
That wrong is never right ? 
How shall fair health be sought 
In the shade of a Upas-Tree ? 
Or how shall honest deeds be wrought 
In Sarum or Tralee?” 
Why; too, in September, 1827, does he talk of the impossible 
time when “Tory institutes outlive the chart of Liberty, 
and in 1828 of— 
** Abuse which seems to the Tory host 
The language of sobriety ; 
And cant, which sounds to the Morning Post 
Like the tone of truest piety ” ? 
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Why did he. even in January, 1829, sing,— 
« Some King will come in Heaven’s good time 

To the tomb his father came to ;” 
and of “bayonets and swords” making “ex-Chancellors 
merry”? Why does he describe Hook, the Tory poet, as 
«extremely dirty,” and himself as “fond of talking treason,” 
if he did not still profess Whig principles, and pose as an anti- 
Tory ? Why, too, was it that, while the real Canningites, like 
Palmerston, were “out,” and drifting over to Liberalism, this 
admirer of Canning in 1830 accepted a seat from Canning’s 
enemies, who were “in,”’—Peel, and Bathurst, 2nd Melville, 
and Ellenborough, each and all of whom he had lampooned 
since Canning’s death P—Eb. Spectator. ] 


LORD TENNYSON AND THE SEA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”’ ] 
Siz,—In your article on “The Poetry of the Sea,” in the 
Spectator of January 5th, I notice one fact that interests me 
greatly,—that you do not mention the name of Tennyson 
among those whoare great in dealing with it as poets. Possibly 
he may be well represented in the volume containing the 
selections you quote. Still, there is one idea that is deeply 
seated in the imaginative-minded, that Tennyson has again 
and again expressed here and there in his longer poems, 
while in one or two others, such as “ Ulysses,” he has made it 
the motive of the piece. This is the conception of the sea as 
“friend,” as a thing with a mighty voice, with perhaps a 
mighty soul. Iam not attempting to pronounce on the truth 
atthe heart of this fancy. I only say that it exists, as you, of 
course, will know, and that Tennyson has in many places em- 
bodied it in verse, has, without being definitely insistent or 
assertive, brought out, nevertheless, this sense of the voice of 
the sea, showing himself thus to be in sympathy with the 
crowd of lesser men. One of the first examples that occurs to 
ne is “ Enoch Arden,” and among the passages therein stands 
out that at the end :— 
“Then the third night after this, 

While Enoch slumbered motionless and pale, 

And Miriam watched and dozed at intervals, 

There came so loud a calling of the sea 

That all the houses in the haven rang. 

He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad, 

Crying with a loud voice, ‘A sail, ! a sail!’ 

‘I am saved,’ and so fell back and spoke no more.” 
Nor is Tennyson ever weary of alluding to the music of its 
voice; in many poems he has recorded many of its tones. I 
need only allude to “The Sea-Fairies,” “The Lotos-Eaters,’ 
and the curious fascination which is the subject of his 
“Voyage.” It struck me as strange that in spite of all the 
terseness and keen sympathy which the Laureate has so often 
shown when he brings the sea into his work, no mention should 
have been made of him when discussing sea-poets. I grant 
that he may not have written many poems exclusively of that 
element, but so many of his works contain its innermost spirit, 
that I looked for his presence as a matter of course.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. D. Scuit. 


2 Langland Gardens, Hampstead, N.W., January 6th. 











RANK. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—There are many points in your article on “Rank” 
which would deserve much consideration. But there are just 
two arguments which I would venture to put forward in 
opposition to your views. 

First, you assume, as so many seem to do, that reverence 
for hereditary rank somehow represses undue reverence for 
wealth. Surely the contrary is the case in England. Our 
aristocracy is, in the first place, to a large extent a plutocracy. 
A man cannot be a Peer unless he can keep up the position 
by a certain expenditure of money, and men refuse peerages 
which have not suitable money support joined to them. 

Then, too, I am told, by those who remember the time, that 
the worship of Hudson, the railway king, was at least as strong 
among the class who are to preserve us from the tyranny of 
wealth, as among any other portion of the community. When, 
then, you threaten us with the tyranny of wealth or opinion if 
the tyranny of rank is withdrawn, would it not be well to 
consider if these tyrannies do not work together now ? 

But, secondly, even if there were some ground for your fear, 
would not the new tyranny be in one respect the less evil? It 
cannot be doubted that in England the people who are 





demoralised by the influences are not merely commonplace 
people, but the very leaders of thought, to whom we might look 
for higher ideals of life. Charges of flunkeyism are freely 
made against men at whose feet on other grounds we should 
be proud to sit, and from whom we have, most of us, learnt 
something. Now, is not this due to the apparent touch of 
imaginative beauty which, we fancy, is connected with 
hereditary rank ? 

I have not yet had time to read more than the first chapters 
of the book of my friend, Mr. Bryce; but I should indeed be 
astonished if he told us that the great writers of America bow 
before the Astors and Peabodys, and other millionaires, as 
some of our greatest have bowed before Dukes and Lords. 
Indeed, I may safely infer from your article that he does not 
say so. Surely this is an important difference which must 
affect the whole of the community, by affecting its choicest 
spirits —I am, Sir, &e., C. E. MAURICE. 


FRANKLIN’S “PROPOSED NEW VERSION OF THE 
BIBLE.” 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “SpecTator.’’ | 
S1r,—There is, I think, abundant evidence that Franklin’s 
proposition for a new version of the Bible was made in sport. 
The extravagance of the changes in the specimen he gives 
would be very strange ina man of his good sense were he in 
earnest, as would also be the fact that he never made any 
serious publication of the paper. It was found, after the 
author’s death, in a portfolio with a number of other com- 
positions, which, as we are told by William Temple Franklin, 
“were chiefly written by Dr. Franklin for the amusement of 
his intimate society in London and Paris, and were actually 
collected in a small portfolio endorsed ‘ Bagatelles.” It is 4 
bagatelle, a mere jeu desprit, written for the amusement of his 
friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Providence, RI. 


[Was it a decent subject for “sport ?”’—Ep. Spectator] 


THOMAS CHASE. 








POETRY. 
eg 
SNOW SONG. 

Loox how the snow falls and falls 

On the bare hedge-row and the cold, grey walls; 
Till every bush on the road for miles 

With a soft, white cushion it piles and piles ; 


Till every willow upon the green 

On a plump, white pillow its head can lean ; 

And the children cry to the flakes that are whirled 
From the wintry sky o’er the wintry world, 

“Oh! tell us whether, as we have heard, 

You are each the feather of some fat bird, 

That old Mother Goose, when she kills her ducks 
For old Father Christmas, plucks and plucks ; 


Or are you wee pieces of wool that drop, 

When they clip the cloud fleeces on Cloudland Top, 
Or snow, dear snow, are your flakes the flowers 
That flutter below to this earth of ours 


From the glittering garlands the angels weave 
In Silver Starland from morn to eve ?” 
The snow kisses, in answer, the nursery pane, 
Then darts—a dancer in air again. 
ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








BOO ES. 
——=<———— 
THE O’CONNELL CORRESPONDENCE.* 
To the present generation O’Connell has become a name— 
but a great name, inseparably intertwined with that of Ireland 
—and the two thick volumes of letters, collected with so much 
toil and edited so fairly by Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, may help 
the readers of our day to form some idea of the immense per- 
sonality whose words and deeds roused the passions or excited 
the sympathies, and occupied the daily thoughts of their 
fathers and grandfathers. We say help, for how large a por- 


* Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell, the Liberator. Edited, with Notices «£ 





his Life and Times, by W. J. Fitzpatrick, 2 vols. London: John Murray. 
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tion of the man is absent from these pages, how much that 
moved to jovial laughter as well as fiery wrath, what breadths 
of humour and varied eloquence, how huge a part of the body 
of the stupendous agitator finds, and necessarily finds, 
no place. For O’Connell was by nature a speaker, not 
a writer; he composed letters, except those on business, 
against the grain; and neither wit, nor humour, nor drollery, 
has even a niche in his collected correspondence. There is, 
however, one thing which comes out pleasantly, his conjugal 
and family affection, as fervid as it was natural; and the 
volumes were worth publishing if only for the love-letters to 
his wife. He was not only a fond, he was an adoring husband 
from first to last ; and he not only took a pride in his children, 
he passionately loved them all. The brightest parts of the 
collection are those family letters, and they alone show that, 
despite his boundless virulence in speech and writing, he was 
a genuinely kind-hearted man. There are two letters to a 
daughter which breathe an exquisite tenderness, revealing the 
very core of his nature, and no one can read them without 
feeling something deeper than admiration for the writer. His 
conduct to the widow and daughter of D’Esterre, the man 
whom he shot in a duel, also tells in his favour,—he went out 
of his way to win a lawsuit for the first, and he pensioned the 
second. His hatred of Negro slavery, bloodshed, and all 
violence, except that which took the form of written or spoken 
words when used by himself, comes out early in his career 
and burns on to the end. The letters illustrate alike his 
virtues and failings in these respects, and, on the whole, 
enhance one’s estimate of the good side of his character, which 
appeared most effectively in his private life. 


Respecting opinion on his public career, no change is at all 
likely to be made by Mr. Fitzpatrick’s prolonged and trying 
labour, although a large number of the letters see the light 
for the first time. O’Connell was at his best during the period 
when he was nota paid agitator.. The bright idea of standing 
for Clare, it seems, did not originate with but was adopted by 
him, and he never recovered from the intoxication of success; 
indeed, his first visit to London, in 1825, to fight the Bill 
for Suppressing the Catholic Association, was to him so 
delightful a triumph that it laid the foundation of his 
subsequent reliance upon politics as a profession. He was 
charmed with his reception by all classes, and the records 
of it, in his letters to his wife, brim over with his exu- 
berant joy. “We are certainly working on the English 
mind,” he writes ; “I calculate on opening an agitation shop. 
eee eS Believe me, darling, I would soon carry the question 
if I did.” In fact, to that visit and the result of the Clare 
election, we may trace his adoption of politics pure and simple 
as a paying trade. At the same time, it is clear that he was 
not actuated by any sort of greed. He was not mean or corrupt 
—he made a love-match, believing he would be disinherited— 
but he found that he could not earn a living by his profession 
and carry on great public agitations ; so, preferring the latter 
occupation, he slid down from the Bar to the platform, and 
took his pay from the “ Tribute” or the “ Rent.” He did not 
take it without working for it, having, as he wrote in 1795, “an 
enthusiastic ambition which converts every toil intoa pleasure, 
and every study into an amusement.” The child was the father 
of the man, and the passion of ambition was amply gratified. 
It is interesting to note that he was keenly sensible of one of 
his great defects. Writing to his wife from London in 1825, 
he says, “‘ Maurice did make a good speech, but he should not 
imitate his father’s faults by being so personal ;” and again, a 
few days after : “ Iam proud of my Maurice. Let him, however, 
check his tendency to personality, which in him is the more 
dangerous because it has an hereditary source.” Mr. Fitz- 
patrick traces it to O’Connell’s grandmother, “ Maira-ni-Dubh, 
daughter of O’Donoughue of the Lakes,” who was famous for 
her “caustic sarcasm ” and “strong denunciation ” of all who 
sought to thwart her will. We are toid that when paying 
servitors their wages, she always exclaimed in Irish: “ May 
God prosper or melt away your wages according as you have 
earned them!” O’Connell’s power would have been greater 
bad he been less imbued with the bitter and wrathful spirit of 
the “dear grandmother” to whom, in 1793, he sends his 
“duty.” Probably she meant what she said; but her grand- 
son seems to have measured out his praise and abuse to suit 
the purpose of the hour, or exhale his anger. When he wrote 


of Wellington, “That villain has neither heart nor head,” | 


he was no more in earnest, except for the moment, than he 





was when, coming to the death of little Nell, he flung down 
The Old Curiosity Shop, and declared he “ would never again 
read a line that ‘Boz’ wrote.” He could not have belieyeg 
what he said of the “ vile Duke,” and of course he continneg 
to read Dickens. 


One point which is strongly brought out in these volumes 
is that, from the first, all the measures demanded by O’Connel} 
were not ends, but means to an end,—* the Repeal,” as he calls 
it, that is, the establishment of an Irish Government and an 
Trish Parliament. ‘How mistaken men are who suppose that 
the history of the world will be over,” he wrote from London 
in March, 1829, “as soon as we are emancipated! Oh! that will 
be the time to commence the struggle for popular rights.” In 
November of the next year, he declared that there never was a 
period “in which an extensive demand for the Repeal would 
have a better effect,” a singular misjudgment. On the accession 
of the Queen, it is true, he wrote :—“ Ireland is now ready to 
amalgamate with the entire Empire. We are prepared for full 
and perpetual conciliation”—but on her own terms, what he 
called “ perfect equality of rights, laws, and liberties ....., 
a real effectual Union, or no Union, such is the alternative.” 
That was in June, 1837. A year later he was despondent, partly 
because there had been a “shameful disregard ” of his “ efforts 
for the grocers ” who sold spirits. ‘Thus the world goes,” he 
exclaims, “and these things would soon drive me from 
politics, but that every day convinces me we must repeal. ..... 
The enmity to the Union was my first effort, and it will be my 
last ; and idle as it may seem, I do hope for success.” It was 
at this time that he declined a judicial post; “he would not 
desert Ireland.” His real thoughts were, apparently, always 
expressed to Archbishop McHale ; and there we may look for 
them. We find the belief that if the Church could be dis- 
established, and “real corporate reform ” obtained in Ireland, 
“we should have ninety-nine out of every hundred of the Irish 
of every persuasion friendly to a domestic Parliament,” which 
throws a light on the meaning of the “real Union,” demanded 
in 1837. The “tribute,” at this time, did not flow in sufficient 
volume, nor in the next year, and he feared, or said he feared, 
that the country was deserting bim, and that he had “ex- 
hausted the bounty of the Irish people.” That partly accounts 
for a depression of spirits, which did not last long. We soon 
find him rejoicing at the prospect of distress, deficient revenue, 
and war as allies, and crowing over the expected death 
of Wellington, who was ill. He got up steam enouga 
to found the Repeal Association in 1840, when he saw 
that the Whigs were failing. Mr. Fitzpatrick relates an in- 
structive anecdote at this point. “On the night that Catholic 
Emancipation passed,” he writes, “ when both stood witnesses 
of the incident, Carew O’Dwyer slapped him on the shoulder, 
exclaiming, ‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone!’ ‘Gone! cried the 
Liberator with an arch smile; ‘isn’t there a Repeal of the 
Union?” He soon set it at work, with what results all know ; 
for although the decision of the Peers released him from 
Bridewell, Repeal slept for a generation, to rise again as Home- 
rule, or the first step to Separation. O’Connell never saw that 
this lurking shadow of Repeal was always, as it is now, the 
greatest enemy to reasonable measures on behalf of Ireland. 
When it was plain that he and his adherents were only work- 
ing up to that end, and sought the different objects they put 
forward, chiefly, if not solely, as the means to secure in- 
dependence, then resistance was inevitably increased. A 
frank acceptance of the Union would have made remedial 
plans less difficult to carry; but that cordial acceptance 
was never forthcoming. On the contrary, ‘“ justice to 
Ireland” was only sought as a preliminary to a dissolution 
of the Union; and as that could not be granted without 
breaking up the Kingdom and establishing a potential foe 
opposite Liverpool and Glasgow, so the avowed stages towards 
it were blocked. The great grievance of Ireland is that she is 
not England, which is a quarrel not with a people, but Nature 
herself. After his defeat by the Peel Administration, he 
coquetted with “ the Federalists,” in the hope of obtaining their 
support ; and in 1846, at the very time when he was spouting 
for a policy of conciliation, he wrote:—‘“ There is no sub- 
stantial remedy for Ireland except in the restoration of her 
domestic Parliament.” Whether he used it as an argument 
in terrorem, or to call forth contributions, or whether he meant 
it, must remain uncertain; but if we take his words, he did 
mean it, and also mean that all reforms would be stages to 
that end. It must be said, however, to his honour, that from 
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a cemlsai 
these pages nothing can be gleaned which gives the least 
warrant for the policy pursued by the Parnellites since 1879. 
With all his defects, he was a better man than any who have 
succeeded him in the paid agitation business which he 
established so successfully in Ireland. 





A STORY OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.* 

Tuts is a very entertaining little book, though it can hardly 
be called a story in any sense in which the word “story ” 
describes that which owes its chief interest te plot. Still, it 
is a very lively account of Boston transcendentalists of the 
new or esoteric school of spiritualists, of Boston fashion, and 
Boston journalism; and is evidently a study by a very acute 
man who has apparently become a convert to all the “astral ” 
doctrines of Colonel Olcott and Mr. Laurence Oliphant. Still, 
Mr. Quincy is much more readable than Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
used to be in his mystical phase, and besides adapting himself 
better to the ignorance of unilluminated human nature, he 
introduces such very lively sketches of the condition of society 
and journalism in Boston, that the little book would be well 
worth reading were it only for that portion of it in which the 
parvenu wealth of Boston and the competition of the penny-a- 
liners for the first publication of private gossip, is described. 
No wonder that a man snatches eagerly at all the lore 
concerning astral bodies, of the movements of which (as yet) 
the reporters for the Press can give no account, who has to 
endure such chronic curiosity into the details of private life as 
is described in the following scene. Professor Hargrave is 
watching by what is believed to be the death-bed of one of the 
millionaires of Boston, when his wife, who is waiting for him 
in the sitting-room below, is thus assailed by the reporter to 
the Morning Trumpet :— 


“ Suddenly there came a tapping at one of the windows; it was 
followed by a voice which said, ‘ Please raise the sash, and let me 
speak to you.’ The instinct was to retreat; but would she find 
any room in the house warmed and lighted save that dreadful 
chamber? After all, it might be something important. No 
robber would seek to enter a front window on Brandon Avenue, 
which was cheerful, prosperous, and safe, even on a stormy night. 
On the whole, it would be best to lift the sash, as requested. The 
face of a young man, which appeared just above the sill, looked 
longingly into the luxurious room. It was a pallid, eager face, 
framed in a comforter that muffled ears and throat; the jaunty 
self-confidence in the features covered a certain remonstrance with 
fortune for not providing a situation where that quality was not 
required. ‘What’s going on inside here ?’ demanded this strange 
visitor. ‘I saw Dr. Bense and Professor Hargrave enter the door 
not half-an-hour ago. Tell me what’s up, and I’ll give you a 
dollar. See, here are my credentials.’ A long arm was thrust 
into the room, with a card in the fingers at the end of it. The 
inscription was large enough to be read at some distance. 

MR. DARIUS BICKBY, 
Reporter to the Morning Trumpet. 
Clara’s cheeks reddened with indignation at this intrusion upon 
the sanctities of a private household. She could not command 
the words to tell the fellow to be gone. She would blight him 
with a look. Mr. Bickby perceived the blunder he had made. 
She was no servant to whom his money had been offered; pro- 
bably some relative or trusted friend of the dying man. No 
menial’s eyes could shoot such scorn at him. ‘Please to excuse 
me, madam,’ he said, in a voice which had now some tone of 
refinement in it. ‘I owe you an humble apology for my hasty 
speech. These costly surroundings cushion you off from us 
humble breadwinners of the street, yet I think your humanity 
will pardon one who has been over-zealous in his calling. 
Nature’s first command is to get a living,—at least when social 
arrangements, which are open to much question, have not already 
provided one.’—‘I accept your apology,’ said the lady, mollified, as 
women are apt to be, by the flattery of a deferential address.— 
‘Then will you kindly tell me what the chances are that Mr. 
Peckster will die before morning, and whether anything is going 
on here in which the public would be interested?’ inquired Mr. 
Darius Bickby, pushing his business with commendable energy.— 
‘Much,’ said Clara with a shudder, in answer to the last part of 
the question, ‘yet nothing capable of record by your pencil. Of 
the probabilities of Mr. Peckster’s condition I know nothing. You 
should be about better work than this eavesdropping.’—‘ I know it,’ 
answered the reporter; ‘yet here I am, stunted like the great 
majority by the pressure of hard material necessities. I have 
some college learning, but found it utterly unexchangeable for 
food, clothing, and a small amount of comfort. For a sufficiency 
of the first I was forced to snatch such place as I could in the uni- 
versal scramble ; as for the comfort, just now I find very little of 
it upon this shaky trellis where I stand to reach the window. 
Under the circumstances, I thought a ring at the door would 
neither be in the best taste nor produce the best results. I saw a 
light in this room and supposed it must have been given to the 
nurse; they often put them on the lower floor, for, being rather 
stout, they object to the stairs. Then I wanted to steal a march 





* The Peckster Professorship : an Episode in the History of Psychical Research. 








on the Clarion’s man, who is in the rear of the house, waiting for 
the cook’s candle. She promised to put it in the attic window as 
soon as he dies, but ten to one she doesn’t remember it. We 
want the obituary for our morning issue; there’s a column of it 
all in type, and we shall delay going to press till half-past three 
on the chance of printing it. There you have the situation. Now, 
my dear madam, will you give a young man who never injured 
you a lift in his profession? I know that Professor Hargrave 
and Dr. Bense are in this house; they brought with them a heavy 
case containing—something. What are they here for? It can’t 
be an autopsy yet. Theevening papers will of course have a full 
solution of the problem. Now it will be worth something to me if 
the Morning Trumpet can blow the froth off this news; that will 
create a demand for our one-o’clock edition, which will contain 
the latest particulars. Excuse my abruptness; you can help me; 
what do you say?” 

Yet if Mr. Quincy’s accounts of the astral life were true, we 
do not see why there should not some day be an Astral 
Morning Trumpet, competent to report all sorts of events in 
the invisible world, and to keep the Boston of to-day informed 
of the precise moral condition and sufferings or joys of the 
Bostonians of two hundred years ago, as well as of the exact 
spiritual destiny of those, poor or rich, who pass from life 
at the present day. Nay, more, Mr. Quincy evidently holds 
what we have always regarded as the self-contradictory 
view which treats time as a pure illusion, and regards 
past, present, and future as mere elements in an eternal 
Now. That is a view, we venture to think, which is 
as inconsistent with any law of evolution as it is with 
any law of moral responsibility and moral retribution. If 
temptation, sin, repentance, amendment, may be properly 
regarded as all simultaneous in the eternal Now, “ character” 
and “ conduct,” as we understand the words, are as much of 
illusions as history. For you could no more make sin and 
penitence simultaneous without taking all significance from 
the moral character of man, than you could make the coming 
of Christ simultaneous with the call of Abraham without 
destroying the significance of history. However, the con- 
sequence of this transcendental doctrine concerning the 
illusory and purely misleading nature of our time-ideas, 
is that Mr. Quincy supposes it quite as easy to anticipate 
the future as to dive into the past, and gives us one vision 
of an event that is not to happen till 1987. Now, if there 
be any reality in the freedom of the human will, as Mr. 
Quincy’s hero steadfastly maintains, the prevision of any 
distant future involving the conduct of moral beings, must be 
as much conditioned by the outcome of hundreds of thousands 
of intermediate acts of free-will, as the prevision whether any 
particular man is to suffer remorse or to enjoy a good con- 
science at a particular moment, is by the moral alternative 
which he may have chosen the moment before. 


However, we must take Mr. Quincy’s doctrine as it is, and 
though we cannot reconcile his view on free-will with his view 
of the unreality of time, any more than we can reconcile 
Kant’s views on the same subject, we are willing to admit 
that with regard to many of the tendencies of our modem 
civilisation, Mr. Quincy’s views are sound enough, and that he 
sees very clearly the hollowness of much in which society is 
usually taught to take the utmost pride. We will supplement 
the sketch just given of the Boston penny-a-liner, by his 
admirable sketch of the way in which one of the most 
respectable of the Boston journals, which he calls the Daily 
Adviser, changes sides when it finds it necessary to change 
sides :— 

“The large folio sheet was the Daily Adviser, the matutina} 

counsellor of Mr. Peckster from his youth up; the counsellor also 
of his father and of his grandfather. The proportions of objects 
change as we proceed on life’s journey ; even the Adviser was not 
quite what it had been. Yet among all the vicissitudes of its 
existence the journal had maintained its identity. If exigencies 
had compelled it to put off one set of respectable opinions and take 
up another, it had never changed suits with careless alacrity. It 
had retired, as it were, to its vestry, re-robed with due decorum, 
and appeared again as guide and philosopher to the prosperous 
portion of humanity, and friend to whatever had gotten itself 
established.” 
That strikes us as a very happy description of the mode in 
which the more majestic organs of the Press pass from one 
policy to another, often the opposite policy, without openly 
admitting or regretting their former mistake. 

Mr. Quincy puts his case for all the out-of-the-way facts 
of spiritualism that he desires to be established, with great 
acuteness. For example :— 

“ Modern investigation may yet prove, what ancient inspiration 
has asserted, that chaotic spiritual regions infest the neighbour- 
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hood of human life. But those too dull to feel susceptibility to 
these influences declare that they do not exist! Suppose the 
metals which do not respond to the loadstone should meet in con- 
vention and pass a resolution that its power was imaginary !” 


Only the words, “too dull to feel susceptibility to these in- 
fluences,” hardly do justice to Mr. Quincy’s own view. He 
makes his hero, the Professor, say at the opening of the story, 
that those who are most susceptible to these influences Have 
often far less original strength of their own in them than 
those who are least susceptible to them. Indeed, the first 
fact which is supposed to have given the Professor the 
hint as to the existence of spiritual affinities of which 
the world is sceptical, is the feat of a schoolgirl who, 
when asked what she knew concerning the founder of the 
school, suddenly got up and delivered an eloquent peroration 
which he himself had composed for his evening’s address, 
and which had never left his hands since he wrote it in the 
morning. It is not pretended that this girl was clever or 
original in any way. She was only supposed to be “ suscep- 
tible” to mental processes going on in a neighbouring brain; and 
yet many of the children who were not thus susceptible were 
probably much less “ dull” than she. Thus it is quite incon- 
sistent with Mr. Quincy’s own theory to treat this susceptibility 
to the influence of other minds asa sign of any largeness of 
mental capacity. Indeed, one of the most alarming aspects of 
the new psychical investigation, is that it seems to show how 
much mental energy is required to resist the aggressive 
influences of other minds, even when those aggressive influences 
do nothing but harm to the somnambulic patient on whom 
they are brought to bear. 

We will close with a passage giving the kind of evidence 
upon which the sceptic of this little volume is supposed to he 
convinced that spiritual agencies, not now embodied, can com- 
municate with this world, a passage certainly meant to be 
accepted in good faith as a record of actual facts :— 

“Tt is not necessary to give the doctor’s narrative in detail. The 
scene was a parlour on the Avenue, just two streets near the 
country. A casual meeting of five acquaintances. No instability 
of cerebral equilibrium; no constitutional infirmity of mental 
structure; no stream of nervous exaltation running through the 
well-fed company ; all was health and merriment. Dr. Bense was 
entertaining his friends with the exhibition of a little heart- 
shaped table, supported upon two wheeled legs and a leadpencil ; 
it had been captured somewhere by a brother researcher. Placing 
the instrument upon a sheet of paper, he proceeded to show the 
facility with which it could be operated. He could push it about 
aud make it write anything; and with considerable effort he cer- 
tainly did succeed in writing several sprawling words. Thena 
young-lady teacher in Mr. Greyson’s Sunday-school, saying that 
she had never seen the thing before, and would like to try it, 
placed the tips of her fingers upon the narrow shelf. The little 
apparatus now ran about the paper as if it were alive. Muscular 
direction, of course! After atime the pencil began to write in a 
clear, round hand. ‘I am not forming these letters; I do not 
know what it is writing,’ said the lady, in a tone of which the 
truthfulness was apparent. Very likely not; there are certain 
nervous states in which the muscles act without consciousness. 
‘Dr. Bense may ask a mental question,’ wrote the pencil. The 
physician smilingly complied. An answer, unexpected, but 
singularly pertinent, was promptly written. Extraordinary 
coincidence! Out came the professional note-book, almost auto- 
matically, and the incident was confided to its pages. ‘ Let the 
doctor write some questions in his book; we have unusual power 
to-night,’ wrote the pencil. Again there was compliance; but 
not until Dr. Bense so arranged a screen that no alien eye could 
see the motion of his hand. ‘In what month of the year does 
Christmas come?’ ‘The mind-reading theory came into the 
doctor’s head, and he thought he would test it by making a vivid 
mental picture of the word December. ‘ A trifling question; look 
in the almanac for your answer!’ wrote the pencil. Why, this was 
no thought-reflection ; the banter was like that of a person. The 
pencil was suddenly agitated, and wrote a name unknown to any 
one present. It was written that a man bearing this name had 
certain specified transactions with an ancestor of Dr. Bense who 
had lived in the last century. After a moment it was added that 
a record could be found in a certain public building that would 
prove the truth of the assertion. (The next day, after much 
searching, the document was discovered, and the truth of the 
statement established.) The perambulatory power of the pencil 
was withdrawn for some moments. Then, with a series of jerks, 
it scrawled a sentence containing vulgarities of expression and 
gross blunders of grammar for which it seemed impossible that 
the conscious mind of any one present could be responsible. The 
stuff was followed by a name, Enoch Dodrey; then an obscure 
town in Maine was given as the mundane residence of Mr. Dodrey, 
and the words ‘killed by a kick’ were added as signifying the 
mode of translation to his present abode. (‘Has a person called 
Dodrey ever lived in your town?’ wrote Dr. Bense to the post- 
master of this rural settlement. A negative reply was promptly 
received ; the oldest inhabitant had never heard the name. A 
month later came another letter; the postmaster chanced to be 
looking over some old records of the almshouse which had been 





TS 

undisturbed for forty years; he had there found the name of 
Dodrey prefixed by Enoch. It was entered as belonging to 
negro who was killed by the kick of a horse, September 29th 
1832.) Puzzling enough! Another name,—this was written with 
a rolling progression of the pencil, of a character not before 
observed,—Gustave Bernville. No; Dr. Bense had never known 
such a person. Stay: had he not met a medical student of that 
name, forty years before, in Paris? ‘Yes, it must have been at 
Madame Eugénie D’Uvert’s pension,’ thought the doctor, as he 
wrote a question that might elicit that answer, and fixed Madame 
D’Uvert’s name before his mental vision, as if it were chalked 
upon a huge blackboard. ‘I met you at the crémerie on the Quai 
des Augustins, where we breakfasted together for a week.’ The 
blackboard business evidently did not work. When, later in the 
evening, the perplexed researcher consulted a bundle of old 
letters, he found that ‘Gustave’ was right about the place of 
their meeting, and that he was wrong. It may be well to add a 
single specimen of another class of perplexities. Dr. Bense, while 
passing through Charleston two years before the war, had been 
summoned in consultation during the last illness of a noted 
citizen. A rough imitation of the signature of this gentleman 
was unexpectedly written. ‘Can you identify yourself,’ asked 
the physician, ‘by giving the name of the mulatto slave who 
was your personal attendant?’ Abraham Mountain was an 
appellation so singular for a person of this class that it had 
lodged in the questioner’s memory, and he willed vigorously 
that the letters forming it might now be written. But 
the power that moved the little table scribbled a silly counter. 
interrogation in which the doctor could discover no signifi 
cance. ‘What a simple conundrum planchette is asking 
us!’ exclaimed one of the company. ‘‘‘ What is higher than 
a hill?” Why a mountain of course; but that has nothing 
to do with your inquiry!’ <A thrill of sudden comprehension was 
experienced by the eminent neurologist. Yes, A. Mountain was 
the name he had demanded. Was it given in this roundabout 
fashion to show that his own mind was not concerned in the 
revelation? While the intelligent sensorium was active in one 
direction, was there beneath consciousness a more potent activity 
which gave counter orders? One might assume, of course, that 
certain nervous substrata were engaged in abnormal functions 
while the work of the nerve-tracts which appeared to be busy was 
coincidently suspended. Alas, the pressure of this ponderous 
phraseology would not attenuate the ditliculty! The longer Dr. 
Bense peered into the darkness, the thicker it seemed to grow; 
even the jack-o’-lanterns of the metaphysicians threw no ray into 
its pitchy bewilderment.” 
Statements of that kind, however, fall very short of the 
“astral” body marvels of which the Professor who is Mr, 
Quincy’s hero comes to be the recognised exponent. And, 
for our parts, we doubt exceedingly whether by 1987 even the 
class of facts which convinced Dr. Bense, will be regarded as 
established by the scientific world. Remarkable as much of 
the testimony to this class of facts undoubtedly is, it is so 
strangely mixed up with fraud, caprice, and moral levity of all 
kinds, that it will take quite a new class of witnesses, anda 
very different tendency in the drift of that to which they bear 
witness, to convince the great majority of serious people that 
there is anything worth looking into in their evidence. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF SCOTTISH SONG.* 
TuIs volume, if not positively the best book that Emeritus 
Professor Blackie has written, is without doubt the most 
effective and successful of his recent performances in the 
character of modern Scotch patriot. There is in it more 
concentration of purpose than is generally to be found in the 
work of the evergreen Adonis of the North, and less of that 
literary whistling, slapping the back, pacing the room, and 
bursting into irrelevant song, which often make the critic of 
his ordinary writing so exasperated as to leave him positively 
incapable of doing justice to its genuine literary merits. 
Even here there is a good deal of gesticulation ; but happily, it 
does not appear altogether out of place. Thus, Professor 
Blackie airs hisfamiliar views upon and against “ Westendism,” 
the gregarious follies of society generally, and those dreary 
amusements which are not pleasures; but although he does 
this at considerable length, his declamation does not appear out 
of place ina work which deals with a species of poetry that is in 
itself a protest in favour of Nature and against conventionality. 
Unfortunately, a more serious objection has to be made to this 
book than that it contains certain appearances of Professor 
Blackie in his favourite character of Scotch buffo-Socrates. 
It is not free from inaccuracies, and of a kind that are 
not excusable. Among songs of “Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage,” Professor Blackie properly includes “Of a’ the 
airts the wind can blaw,” which was written by Burns shortly 
after his settlement on his farm at Ellisland, and which he 


* Scottish Song : its Wealth, Wisdom, and Social Significance. By John Stuart 
Blackie, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons, 1889, 
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pee? Nek Rall 
describes as “a song of pure and placid enjoyment.” But 
why does he give us among the “beautiful lines” written by 
the poet, the addition made to the original song by an enthu- 
siastic rather than wise admirer whom it would be cruel to 
name? Does Professor Blackie actually believe Burns capable 
sting — 
tts ‘bring the lassie back to me, 
That’s aye sae neat an’ clean”? 

Surely Burns’s sense of the comic would have prevented him 
from recording among the charms of Bonnie Jean the fact 
that she did not neglect her morning ablutions. It seems to 
us, too, that Professor Blackie alludes at least once too often 
to the fact that Burns had not vouchsafed to him the crowning 
moral grace of self-command. Surely it was sufficient to say, 
once for all, on p. 50, that “it was not poetry that killed 
Robert Burns; it was untempered passion.” That is not 
enough, however, for Professor Blackie, who must needs write 
at p. 111 that Robert Nicoll, “like Burns, came to a premature 
end, not like Burns, however, by unreined strength ;” and, on 
p. 367, that James Ballantine was, “if notasa poet, certainly in 
character, superior to the great Coryphzeus of our national 
quire.” To dwell too much on the weaknesses of Burns’s 
nature, is only less objectionable than the minimising or 
ignoring of them which is indulged in by his more fervid and 
foolish worshippers. 

The value of Professor Blackie’s new volume lies not so 
much in the originality of the ideas which justify its 
existence, as in the elaborate and loving fashion in which 
he has worked out certain ideas that he has adopted and 
adapted. Putting to one side his analysis of the various 
passions which are the excuse for the appearance and popular 
recognition of poets in any well-regulated commonwealth— 
Professor Blackie’s style as an analyst is popular rather than 
scientific—the “ significance of Scottish song” comes in effect 
to this, that it flows straight from the heart of a whole people. 
This doctrine is not a new one. The representation of Burns 
and minor Scotch poets as being less individual forces than 
Aolian harps rendered vocal by the various winds of Scotch 
mood and passion, pathos and humour, isa familiar one. It is, 
indeed, familiar rather than accurate. What is best and most 
assured of immortality in Burns is not what is peculiarly 
Scotch, but what is of universal interest; is not the rapture 
of “Scotia! my dear, my native soil,” or “ Wallace’s un- 
daunted soul,” or “ Edina! Scotland’s darling seat,” but 
the Aristophanic riot of “ The Jolly Beggars,” the archness of 
“Tam Glen”—that Iliad of coquetry in a nutshell—the gospel 
of proud circumspection taught in “Conceal yersel’ as 
weel’s ye can frae critical dissection,” “Know, prudent, 
cautious self-control is wisdom’s root,” and “Gather gear by 
evry wile that’s justified by honour”—for “the glorious 
privilege of being independent.” But if the theory that 
the strength of Scotch poetry is to be found in its representa- 
tive or national character be accepted—and, putting Burns to 
one side, it holds true of every Northern poet except Scott, who 
was not specially strong in mere song—it must be allowed 
that Professor Blackie has applied it and worked it out as it 
never has been applied or worked out before. He has been 
singularly fortunate or judicious—it would not be easy to 
say which—in the classification of Scotch songs that he has 
adopted. He arranges them under chapters on “ Songs of Love, 
Courtship, and Marriage,” “ Patriotic Songs, War-Songs, and 
Jacobite Ballads,” “Songs of Character and Incident in Daily 
Life,” “ Drinking-Songs, Convivial Songs,” “ Sea-Songs, Naval 
Songs, and Boat-Songs,” and, “Songs of Thought and Senti- 
ment.” Some of these chapters are rather weak, and padded 
out with their author’s philosophy, which, though breezily 
Wordsworthian (not Goethean, as he seems to think), is not 
profoundly original. Scotland is not strong in sea-songs, and 
Professor Blackie ought to have said so in fewer words. 
Then, although he is undoubtedly the chartered libertine of 
digression, he takes too much advantage of the privilege 
accorded to him in his chapter on convivial and drinking 
songs. But he is seen at his best—which must, moreover, be 
allowed to be very good—in the first three of the chapters 
whose titles we have given. In these he shows, with a cleverness 
which is perhaps unconscious, how Scotch patriotism, passion, 
and pawkiness are inextricably bound up together. The story 
of the evolution of Northern nationality as a sentiment has 
never been better told than in the chapter which begins with 
“patriotic,” and ends with Jacobite, ballads. Professor Blackie’s 








portraits of the Stuart Kings in this chapter are good. But 
is he justified in describing Charles I. as not only “a dignified 
gentleman,” but a “ good Christian ”? 


In a work so comprehensive in its scope as this—though not. 
at all bulky in size—Professor Blackie has been able to do 
ample justice to certain minor Scotch singers. The English 
reader will here come across names which are unfamiliar to 
him,—such as Latto, Hew Ainslie, Ballantine, and Sir Douglas. 
McLagan. The last, still alive, has evidently a happy turn 
for writing skits; but surely there is no good reason for Pro- 
fessor Blackie’s giving prominence to “Lizzie,” a poem of 
domestic happiness, from the same pen :— 

“Winter winds may round us blaw, 
Our heads be white wi’ winter snaw, 


But warmth o’ love, in spite them a’, 
Shall cheer our wintry hour, Lizzie.” 


Surely this is “ John Anderson, my jo”—and water. On the 
other hand, could not Professor Blackie have stretched a point, 
and included in nis volume certain of the verses of William 
Thom, William Motherwell, and others—such as Motherwell’s 
“ Jeanie Morrison,” unequal though it is—as deserving to be 
set to music ? 





MR. NEWMAN’S “ POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE.”* 


THE academical world had been waiting long for Mr. Newman’s 
work, when at the end of 1887 it was at length published. 
The waiting has not been in vain, for no more valuable 
contribution has been made for many years to classical 
learning than this. Even now, indeed, it is not complete, 
We have the introduction, occupying, with its seven appen- 
dices, the whole of the first volume; an essay on what we may 
describe as the external history of the work, and another on 
the manuscripts; the text of two books, with notes critical 
and exegetical; and, finally, three appendices, one of them 
containing some critical remarks on the Latin translation of 
William of Moerbeke, the other two discussing the relation of 
the teaching of the Nicomachean Fthics to the Politics, and 
the Carthaginian Constitution respectively. It will be seen that 
the text and annotation of three-fourths of the books are yet to 
come. If the same proportion of space is to be observed, two 
more volumes of equal size to the two now before us will be re- 
quired. As a matter of fact, however, much of what has to be 
said about some of the later books has already been given in the 
introduction. Mr. Newman speaks of “a subsequent volume.” 
We can only express the hope that nothing will interfere with 
the full completion of so admirable a work. 


We have spoken of the book as a “contribution to classical 
learning.” It is this, and more than this. Mr. Newman is: 
fully in touch with modern thought. His introduction, which 
we venture to think only a scholar reared in the free political 
atmosphere of England could have written, is illustrated 
throughout by the experiences and speculations of many ages, 
and notably of our own. It is not too much to say that it 
will have at least as much interest and value for the statesman 
as it will for the scholar ; for it is the fact that, widely different 
as were the conditions of the problems which Aristotle, and 
Plato before him, had to consider, many questions presented 
themselves to them for which we have still to find an answer. 
The difference, indeed, lies on the surface. The huge 
populations with which Government has now to deal were 
beyond the ken of the Greek philosophers. The political 
science, as they conceived of it, was kept strictly within the 
limits of its first meaning; it was the science that had to do 
with the well-being of a zéass, a city. Even Athens, which 
would hardly come into the first class of English cities and 
towns, and which might have been added to London without 
producing any marked effect, seemed too large to some 
thinkers on politics. The maximum of size was fixed by con- 
siderations which seem strange to us. Unless all the citizens 
were known to each other, they could neither elect the right 
man to office, nor judge rightly between man and man. If 
the numbers of the community are too great, “ where will a 
General be found capable of acting as its commander, or a 
herald capable of reaching it with his voice?” The only 
modern States which would satisfy the conditions of Aristotle 
are the small mountain cantons of Switzerland, where the 





* The Politics of Aristotle. With an Introduction, Two Prefatory Essays, 
and Notes Critical and Explanatory, by W. L. Newman, M.A. 2 vols. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1887. 
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whole population can still meet in a General Assembly, or such 
a curious survival as the Republic of Andorra. 

It is highly interesting for the student of modern politics, 
especially on their economical and social side, to bring up 
before his mind the ideal State as Aristotle imagined it. He 
has been wearying himself, perhaps, with the problems pre- 
sented by such facts as the East End of London or the dreary 
towns of the Black Country, and he seems to step into quite 
another world. Here is part of the picture as Mr. Newman has 
drawn it out :— 


«We must imagine, then, a city at about the same distance from 
the sea as Athens, and perhaps (though this we are not distinctly 
told) linked like Athens by long walls to its port, a miniature 
Peiraeus; the city itself facing eastward like the centres of the 
worship of Aesculapius, Epidaurus and Cos, and like Croton, 
whose healthiness was proverbial, for the sake, we are surprised 
to read, of a full exposure to the easterly winds, or else sheltered 
from the north wind, so that it may have a mild climate in winter ; 
not placed by the side of a river, like Sparta and many Roman 
cities, but including in its site one or more strong positions, 
and especially a conspicuous hill, perhaps scarped or precipitous 
like the Acropolis at Athens, on which such temples as the 
law of the State or the Delphic oracle did not relegate else- 
where might be grouped, so as to be visible from afar, and 
beside them the halls for the common meals of the priests and 
the chief magistrates. Like every Greek city, it was to havea 
central open-air gathering-place for converse and discussion—a 
kind of ‘sensorium,’ the like of which does not exist in modern 
cities. Immediately beneath the hill just described will lie an 
agora for the use of citizens only, kept sacred not only from all 
buying and selling, but from the very presence of cultivators, 
traders, and artisans; and close beside it, as has already been 
noticed, not, as in the Athens of Aristotle’s day, in the outskirts 
of the city, a gymnasium—the gymnasium of the older men, which 
is to be distinct and separate from the gymnasium for the younger 
Each class would have, in fact, its appointed region: 
the citizens of full age would haunt the neighbourhood of the 
Acropolis, and the region near it; the younger men would keep 
watch and ward upon the walls, where many of them would even 
take their meals, or else be in their own gymnasium, which would 
not, probably, be far from the walls; the women would be at 
home, secluded somewhat more strictly than in democracies ; the 
boys would be at school or in their gymnasia, the peasants on 
their farms, the traders and artisans at their places of business in 
the port or in the commercial quarter of the city. The various 
classes of society were each of them to have room to live their 
own life; the higher ones especially were not to be mixed up with 
or jostled by the lower.” 


Below this obvious difference comes another closely con- 
neeted with it. In the politics of to-day, democratic ideas 
have become practically supreme; but they had no place in 
the speculations of Greek philosophy. The word “democracy” 
was familiar to them; but it meant a more or less extended 
oligarchy. All the Constitutions of the Greek States were 
founded on the fact of privilege; many of them excluded 
from any share in political power a majority of the adult 
population. Of this kind was Aristotle’s ideal State. The 
“one man, one vote” formula would have seemed absolute 
nonsense to him. The business of governing seemed to him 
essentially distinct from that of working or trading. Trade, 
of which, indeed, the philosophers had mostly a very mean 
opinion, the handicrafts, even agriculture (where we find a 
curious difference from the Roman ideal), were considered 
unworthy of the really good, the srovdaios araws. Hence, as 
Mr. Newman puts it :— 


“Tt follows that a separate class or classes must exist in the 
State devoted to the discharge of the lower functions, and that 
the human beings employed for this purpose must be capable of 
nothing higher—otherwise there will be an infraction of justice, 
both wrong in itself and fatal to the harmony of the State. Aris- 
totle does not appear to point out, in what we have of the Politics, 
the measures by which he proposes to secure that natures shall 
not be pronounced to be fit only for necessary work, which better 
rearing or training, or more favourable circumstances might pos- 
sibly raise to the higher level. He seems also hardly conscious of 
the sadness of the view that the existence in adequate numbers of 
natures fit only for the lower functions is essential to the realisa- 
tion of the highest type of human society. If all men were 
capable of becoming men of full excellence (omovdaio: ards), the 
‘best State’ could not exist. The attainment by the higher 
natures of their true level has its accompanying shadow; it in- 
volves and implies the existence of lower natures who must 
remain beneath them. The State at its best breaks society into 
two sharply contrasted grades—those who can live for the highest 
ends and those who cannot; the parting of the one from the other 
is the first and most indispensable step towards its realisation. It 
is of course true that the lower grade would, ex hypothesi, gain 
nothing by being called to the discharge of noble functions, and 
that it rises to a higher level of virtue and pleasure, when linked 
to the higher grade, than it could otherwise achieve. The relation 
of the classes discharging necessary functions to those discharging 
noble functions, as will readily be foreseen, can only be a dependent 
one. The latter fulfil the end of the State; they consequently are 





en, 
the State. The former exist within the State, because otherwise 
the latter could not exist; their existence is an unwelcome Neceg. 
sity. What numerical proportion these classes are to bear to 
classes which form the State, we do not distinctly learn ; but po 
more of them must find a place in the State than is necessary for 
the purposes of the higher grade. Those of them who are slaves 
must be recruited from populations submissive enough to accept 
a dependent position without giving trouble.” 

Supplement this with Aristotle’s theory of slavery, in which 
he postulates a class of Qvos: dovAc, and we have a conception 
of society wholly strange to modern thought. 

Still, remote as are the politics of Aristotle from anything 
possible now, they have not lost their interest. In the firg 
place, he was not a mere dreamer. As Mr. Newman puts it: 

“ One thing, however, is evident: the vision of an ideal State 
did not make Aristotle indifferent to the problems and difficulties 
of the actual State. The age which dreams of ideal States jg 
often on the point of losing its interest in politics; but this wag 
far from being the case with Aristotle, who is perhaps all the more 
unwearied in suggesting practicable amendments of the actual 
State, because he has learnt from the study of the best State how 
rarely it can be realised. We even seem to gather from his lan. 
guage in the Politics that the main service which Political Science 
can practically render to the world is that of limited amelioration, 
It cannot make things right, but it can make them bearable.” 

It is doubtless on the Socialist side of modern thought that 
Aristotle’s speculations will be found chiefly to bear. The 
limitation of the size of the State was, indeed, made in the 
interests of what we may call Socialist legislation. The Greek 
philosopher had nothing of the laisser faire in his views; 
indeed, he carried his regulating power of the State into 
details with which a modern lawgiver would not think of 
dealing. The age of marriage, the number of the family, the 
education of the children, were all to be subjects of State 
care. And he did not forget to make a limitation of the 
property which his ideal citizen may hold. “The ideal dis. 
tribution of property is that in which every citizen has 
enough for virtue and happiness, and none have more.” The 
over-rich always aim at despotism; extreme poverty tends to 
a servile temper of mind. For a comprehensive and lucid 
summary of the philosopher’s views on these points, we may 
refer our readers to Mr. Newman’s introduction. 

Of Mr. Newman’s annotation we may say briefly that it 
is as complete an explanation and illustration as could be 
desired. The subject of his dealing with the text may be 
postponed till the appearance of his concluding volume. He 
makes an important change in the order of the books, a 
radical measure which only an extreme necessity can justify; 
but as Books i. and ii. are the same in both arrangements, we 
are not immediately concerned with the matter. 





TAXATION IN AMERICAN STATES AND CITIES* 
Wuen Lord Coleridge visited the United States as the guest 
of the American Bar, he is said to have declared that many of 
thesystems of procedure with which he then became acquainted, 
were for the English lawyer nothing less than museums of 
extinct legal monsters. Forms of pleading and special writs 
that with us are only known by name, and rank here almost 
with the dodo or the mastodon, he there discovered still alive 
and vigorous. In the same way, the different fiscal systems of 
the various States of the Union contain forms of taxation and 
methods of collection which have long ago become matters of 
history in the Mother-country. In Maryland, for instance, 
the practice of farming out the collection of the revenue actually 
exists to this day. In many of the States a poll-tax is levied, and 
in some of these the right to vote depends upon its payment. 
More extraordinary still, in some cases what is in fact the corvee 
or forced labour, obtains as a substitute for the poll-tax. In 
Atlanta, Georgia, the Road-tax is in the nature of a poll-tax 
of about 14s. per head, and is collected “ by compelling those 
who cannot or will not pay the road-duty in cash, to work for 
ten days on the highways.” After this, not even the Phila- 
delphian tax on watches seems an anachronism. 

Far more important, however, than the very interesting 
information conveyed by Mr. Ely’s book in regard to the fiscal 
curiosities of the Union, are the lessons it teaches as to the 
principles of finance. The first lesson that we learn from 
American experience is the fact that in taxation almost more 
than in any other branch of human government, is it impos- 
sible to lay down absolute rules based upon a priori considera- 





* Taxation in American States and Cities. By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., assisted 
by John H. Finley, A.B. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. London: 
Triibner and Uo, 
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tions. This is strongly brought out by the example of the 
American property-tax,—a tax levied not on income, but on 
capital of every sort and kind. If we start with the axiom that 
each person should contribute towards the revenue in exact 
proportion to his wealth—i.e., the man worth £10,000 contri- 
puting ten times as much as the man worth £1,000—an axiom 
undoubtedly sound in the abstract, we are naturally led to 
the conclusion that the fairest tax of all is a property- 
tax under which each citizen is forced to declare his total 
wealth in lands, houses, money, and every other form of 
riches, and then made to pay a proportionate part to the 
necessities of the State. In the abstract, then, a property-tax 
seems perfectly just and reasonable, and appears to have a 
special advantage over most other taxes in making the rich 
man pay his exact share of the national burdens. If, however, 
we take the experience of those States of the Union which have 
tried a general property-tax practically—and the list includes 
almost all of them—we shall see that in reality the tax operates 
in a way exactly contrary to what might be predicted of it. In- 
stead of proving fair and proportionate, it in practice turns out 
to be the most unfair and the most disproportionate tax ever 
levied. Instead of the rich being made to pay their proper 
share, they escape with a trifling contribution, while the 
poor pay in comparison three or four times more than an 
equitable adjustment would demand. The only difficulty 
of proving this to our readers’ satisfaction, arises from the 
immense choice of material in Mr. Ely’s work. Here, 
however, is the opinion of “a gentleman of prominence 
in Wisconsin,” addressed to Mr. Ely :— You see in me a 
monument of the iniquity of our present system of taxation. 
When I was a poor and struggling young man, with five or 
six hundred dollars’ worth of personalty, I paid on all that I 
had; but now that I really have something, I keep still, and 
pay taxes only on part of my property. Indeed, when 
I think about taxation in our States and cities, I feel like 
turning anarchist, and blowing things up with dynamite.” 
In other words, the property of the poor is visible, and 
so taxed; while the property of the rich, since it is often 
to a great extent of an incorporeal nature, is easily con- 
cealed from the tax-collector, and so for the most part escapes. 
Since, too, the fiscal system of the States has acted as “a school 
of perjury,” and made it a matter of course for rich men to swear 
false declarations in cases where the fraud on the revenue 
cannot be detected, there is really no occasion for a rich man 
to pay for anything beyond what the collector can see. It 
may perhaps be argued by an English enthusiast eager for a 
property-tax in this country,—‘ No doubt in America property- 
taxes work badly; but then, all government is inefficient 
there. In England we should do the thing fairly; and this 
can be proved from the fact that the English Death-duties, 
which constitute a perfectly comprehensive property-tax, can 
be collected without scandal or difficulty.’ Unfortunately, 
the analogy of the efficient collection of the Death-duties in 
England proves no such thing. In England, the Death-duties 
are collected at a moment when concealment of property is 
very difficult, and, what is more, they are paid, as a rule, not 
by the parties interested, but by executors,—7.e., persons acting 
in a fiduciary capacity, who are often without any direct 
pecuniary temptation to defraud the revenue. Oddly enough, 
American experience enables us to show clearly that the English 
property-tax at death is only paid fairly because it is not paid by 
the actual possessors of the property. In America, all authorities 
agree that the only persons who really pay the property-taxes 
fully and fairly are trustees, guardians of orphans, and other 
persons holding property in a fiduciary position. A lawyer of 
standing in Columbus, who acts as trustee for many properties, 
told Mr. Ely that when he goes to pay taxes, he feels “ capable of 
committing robbery, arson, and murder, because he is obliged 
to pay taxes on the full value of estates of two or three thou- 
sand dollars belonging to little orphan children, whereas he 
sees wealthy clients paying on 10 or 15 per cent. of what 
he knows they are worth.” In fact, it is impossible to doubt 
that our general tax on capital is only paid without fraud 
because it is usually paid by the very persons who are 
found to pay in America,—i.e., persons in a position of 
trust. 

To put the failure of the American property-taxes con- 
clusively before our readers, and to clench the arguments we 
have already given, we quote from a Report made in 1884 by 
the West Virginia Tax Commissioners, in which the effects of 


the tax upon rich and poor respectively are set forth at 
length :— 

“It is a primary principle that the subjects of a state ought to 
contribute towards the support of the government, as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities; but it will be 
seen before these reports are concluded, that in West Virginia 
almost the reverse is the case, and that a man of small means pays, as 
a rule, more in proportion than a man of large means. The statistics 
bearing on this point will scarcely be credited by persons who have 
not investigated the subject, and they exhibit a condition of things 
that ought not to be tolerated. It will be found, for instance, that 
a house and lot worth $800 is valued at $700, while a house and 
lot worth $8,000 is valued at $4,000—in the one case at seven- 
eighths, and in the other at one-half; that is to say, the owner of 
the small property has $100 untaxed, and the owner of the large 
property has forty times. that amount untaxed. Again, when a 
person dies, his entire personal estate is listed and valued by the 
appraisers, whose appraisement is recorded by the county clerk. 
By comparing a number of these appraisements with the tax 
assessments made next prior to the death of such person, 
we find that a man with a personal estate valued imme- 
diately after his death at $200, was rated immediately before 
his death at $178; while a man whose estate is appraised 
at $5,000, was rated at only $1,500; that is to say, if a man 
of small means was rated in the same proportion as the man 
of larger means, he would pay taxes on only $60, whereas he 
now pays on $178. At present all the taxes from invisible property 
come from a few conspicuously conscientious citizens, from widows, 
executors, and from guardians of the insane and infants; in fact, 
it is a comparatively rare thing to find a shrewd trader who ‘gives 
in’ any considerable amount of notes, stocks, or money; the 
truth is, things have come to such a condition in West Virginia 
that, as regards paying taxes on this class of property, it is almost 
as voluntary and is considered pretty much in the same light as 
donations to the neighbourhood church or Sunday-school. A 
merchant’s stock of goods was worth $15,000; he ‘gave it in’ to 
the assessor at $2,500, and this conversation occurred :—Assessor. 
‘I can’t take this valuation; the law requires me to swear you.’ 
—Merchant. ‘If you swear me, I’ll vote against you next time.’— 
Mr. A. paid $800 for his piano, and listed it as worth $100. Mrs. 
S. paid $250, and listed hers at $250. It is useless to continue 
these examples ; they are only too familiar to every citizen. It is 
idle to expect a man to meet the assessor in a proper spirit, when 
he feels that he is subjected to the alternative of either telling a 
falsehood or being swindled. If I am compelled to pay a tax 
which belongs to my neighbour, I am swindled, and I feel the in- 
justice as much as if robbed on the public highway. Under the 
present system (probably) four-fifths of the invisible property is 
not listed, and of the visible property that is on the assessor’s 
books (probably) one-half is assessed at 40 per cent. lower than 
the other half. We frequently hear the remark : ‘If a man is ten 
times richer than I, he ought to pay ten times as much tax; 
whereas, the richer a man is, the less is his tax in proportion to 
his property.’”’ 

Space will not allow us to give our readers any fuller account 
of Mr. Ely’s valuable, and to the fiscal enthusiast most 
fascinating volume. We must, however, before we take leave 
of his work, mention that he shows conclusively the reasons 
why an income-tax is not avoided as is a property-tax, and 
brings many good and sound arguments to prove that, on the 
whole, it is by far the best form of direct taxation. Mr. Ely also 
gives some extremely interesting figures in regard to the High- 
Licence system, and the plan of taxing railroads in vogue in 
some of the States of the Union. Those who make themselves 
acquainted with his work will find there a hundred other 
important problems dealt with in a most businesslike and 
straightforward way. No doubt here and there Mr. Ely makes 
blunders. He seems, for instance, somewhat inclined to hold 
wild and absolutely unhistoric theories about English land. 
These small defects are, however, outweighed by the fact that 
he has collected an immense amount of valuable facts and 
statistics in a form which renders them easily accessible to the 
inquirer into the arts of taxation. 


BRADLEY’S HISTORY OF THE GOTHS.* 
Mr. BRADLEY’s volume is the first History of the Goths that 
has appeared in the English language. The blank in our 
historical literature is a visible sign of the oblivion which has 
befallen a name which at one time promised to be more far- 
sounding than the name of Frank. In the fourth century the 
Goths were the most powerful people in Europe. One Gothic 
King ruled over Spain and the richest part of Gaul, and 
another was the ruler of the whole of Italy. Nor was it the 
extent of their dominions alone that pointed out the Goths as 
the people of the future. They were the most gifted of the 
barbarian races, acquired the Roman civilisation with marvel- 
lous rapidity, and produced rulers with an unusual capacity 
for government. The Letters of Cassiodorus bear witness to 








* The Goths: from the Earliest Times to the End of the Gothic Dominion in 
Spain. By Henry Bradley. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1888. 
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the wisdom with which the great Gothic King Theodorie 
governed from Ravenna the mixed population of his Italian 
Kingdom. Far less promising for the future were the political 
beginnings of the Franks, who, according to Gregory of Tours, 
were repulsive barbarians—Ottoman Turks of the West—more 
likely to destroy the still existing civilisation, than to found a 
new one. The respective fate of Frank and Goth cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory by those who believe that the history 
of the world is the judgment of the world. The Franks, not- 
withstanding their evil beginnings, founded the two greatest 
Kingdoms in Europe, while the Goths were overthrown by the 
armies of the Eastern Empire, at a time when they were 
governed and led by a King who is justly described by Mr. 
Bradley as having a passion for justice and a lofty ideal of 
kingship. The old ecclesiastical explanation, that the Goths 
perished as a nation because they were Arians, has been 
revived by writers who have no tenderness for Catholic dogma. 
Catholicism, they maintain, was the fitting discipline for 
nations in their infancy, and bound them together; Arianism, 
which is incipient rationalism, acted as a dissolvent. The 
explanation would be more convincing, were we certain that 
the barbarians understood the difference between the rival 
ereeds. Chlodwig, it is true, profited by the lucky accident 
that he had embraced the Catholic form of Christianity, for 
his orthodoxy secured for him the good-will, which was not 
always passive, of the Catholic priesthood in the dominions 
of the Arian Kings which he invaded. But more material 
causes than their Arianism led to the downfall of the Gothic 
Kingdoms. The Goths were everywhere in a minority in their 
own dominions; they were so surrounded by foreign in- 
fluences that they changed their character with dangerous 
rapidity, and because of their isolation, they could not, like 
the Franks, recruit their national spirit and fighting power 
from the realms of virgin barbarism. 


Those who feel an interest in the tragic history of the Goths 
will find Mr. Bradley a trustworthy guide. He has followed 
Dahn—and he could have followed no better—faithfully, but 
not slavishly. He was precluded by the plan of the series from 
citing authorities; but he has supplied some interesting illus- 
trations from archeology and philology, on which he can speak 
with authority ; and such side-lights are specially welcome in 
a History where documentary authorities are unusually scanty. 
He does full justice to Theodoric, the greatest of all German 
Kings until the time of Charles the Great. So profound was 
the impression made upon the popular mind by Theodoric’s 
wisdom, that before the sixth century closed, legend was busy 
with his name, and men told in Italy, what was told of our 
own Alfred, that he so made righteousness to prevail in his 
realm, that gold pieces could be left exposed on the highway 
for a year and a day without being stolen. Theodoric intro- 
duced just and merciful methods of taxation, fostered 
agriculture, industry, and art, and Goth though he was, pro- 
tected with anxious care the remains of Roman architecture. 
He manifested a spirit of toleration in advance of the times, 
not only to his Catholic subjects, but even to the unfortunate 
Jews. He did not succeed, however, in uniting his Gothic and 
Italian subjects into one nation ; and the evil effect of this was 
felt afterwards, when the East Gothic Kingdom was assailed 
by the armies of Justinian. Dahn calls Theodoric’s reign a 
“blunder of genius;” and it is the blunder which the man of 
genius naturally commits, to do things on a scale which his 
successors cannot continue. Mr. Bradley describes with spirit 
the great duel between the Goths and the Generals of Justinian. 
The final struggle was ennobled by the personality of Totila, 
the last Gothic King of Italy, whose deeds and chivalrous 
character remind us of the best period of the Middle Ages. 
Mr. Bradley has little to tell of Roderic, the last of the 
Goths, whose name is so familiar to the readers of Scott and 
Southey. Roderic belongs to legend rather than to history. 
All that is known of him is that he was defeated by the 
Moors on the Guadalete in 711; and in consequence of 
his defeat, the followers of the Prophet became masters 
of the Kingdom of the Visigoths. The Visigoths were 
not driven out of Spain, as the Ostrogoths were driven 
out of Italy; and it was the Gothic element in the in- 
habitants of the Peninsula which enabled them to throw off 
the Mahommedan rule, and created the chivalry of Castile. 
To this day, Mr. Bradley remarks, the noble families of Spain 
boast, if not always truly, of the purity of their Gothic blood. 
For the last traces of the Gothic name in Europe we must look, 








not to Spain, but to the Crimea, which was sometimes called 
Gothia as late as the eighteenth century ; and in the sixteenth 
century, a traveller from Belgium discovered that the inhabi- 
tants of the Crimea spoke a language which was a corrupt form 
of the speech used by Wulfila in his translation of the Bible, 

Their tragic ill-fortune followed the Goths after their 
national extinction. The Gothic History by Cassiodorus, which 
might have preserved their renown, was lost, and only survives 
in the blundering abridgment of Jordanes. Their name hag 
almost disappeared from the map of. Europe, while the 
insignificant Lombards gave their name to the great Italian 
plain. The Goths were the most cultivated of the barbarian 
peoples, and their name is a synonym for wantonly destructive 
barbarism. They were the most tolerant of the barbarians, and 
the ugly word “ bigot” is a corrupt survival of the name Visi- 
goth. Surely no Guardian Angel watched over the fortunes 
of the Gothic nation. 
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Saint Margaret. By William Tirebuck. (W. P. Nimmo, Hay, 
and Mitchell.)—This story shows a considerable amount of power. 
Mr. Tirebuck has depicted the life of a young man who is striving 
to serve Christ with body and soul to his utmost. He takes work, 
as a missioner, under a vicar who pays more attention to the 
beauty of his church and services than to the welfare, both 
spiritual and bodily, of the poor people entrusted to his charge. 
Yet he likes the man, and, what is more, is in love with his 
daughter. The tale is worked out with a certain amount of skill. 
By means of his hero, the author sets forth his views on some of 
the religious questions of the day clearly and forcibly, and with 
evident earnestness of purpose. Though it is impossible to agree 
with some of his views, there yet remains much that is worthy of 
study. On the whole, the story is well written, but there are a few 
faults in its construction. In places it is hardly connected enough ; 
occasionally, too, there is a lack of incident, and then the tale 
drags. Still, it certainly shows power. 

Military Mosaics. By John Augustus O’Shea. (W. H. Allen and 
Co.)—Mr. O’Shea has compiled a volume of very readable stories. 
He writes in a pleasant, easy style, and is always interesting. 
Some of his tales are exceedingly amusing, such as Mr. McGilli- 
cuddy’s mishap at the “little dinner at Kiko,” and the true story 
of the “ Gineral.” The last, too, with all its absurdity, has a good 
deal of pathos. By-the-way, we are a little surprised to find that 
Mr. O’Shea looks on “‘ Guy Livingstone” as an ideal to be held up 
for imitation. We cannot by any means agree with him in this. 
Indeed, to say of any one that he approached nearly to the standard 
of that hero of fiction would seem to us a serious imputation on his 
character. Mr. O’Shea has not confined himself merely to the 
pleasant side of a soldier’s life. And so, as most of the stories 
are founded on fact, we see both sides of the case,—that is, as far 
as is possible from a series of slight sketches. 

The Home of a Naturalist. By the Rev. Biot Edmonston and 
Jessie M. E. Saxby. (J. Nisbet and Co.)—Some of our readers 
are doubtless already acquainted with some of these chapters, and 
also with Mrs. Saxby’s tale, “The Lads of Lunda.” The 
“home” is on the Bay of Baltasound, Unst, the most northerly 
of the Shetlands. The writers describe in glowing terms the 
days of their happy childhood, and the various pleasures and 
dangers which made up their usual life. Laurence Edmonston, 
the son of the only physician the Shetlands had in the beginning 
of this century, and himself a physician and a great naturalist, 
must certainly have found a naturalist’s, and especially an 
ornithologist’s paradise, in his home; and the bovk is filled with 
the description of the innumerable pets, both birds and beasts, 
which he and his children loved. The whole forms a delightful 
picture of Shetland life and scenery, not the least valuable quality 
of which is the folk-lore which Mrs. Saxby’s skilful pen recounts 
with genuine power. These and the Yuletide doings, seal-hunting, 
and other adventures from Mr. Edmonston form a most fascinating 
book, with a fine old Norse flavour about it that calls for both 
gratitude and praise. 

My Sayings and Doings; with Reminiscences of my Life. An 
Autobiography of the Rev. William Quekett. (Kegan Paul and 
Co.)—A sketch of the late William Quekett’s family history 
commences, most naturally, this autobiography. His great-grand- 
father, devoted to the Stewart cause, was driven with his grand- 
son across the Border, and resided at Bolton-by-Boland. William 
Quekett’s father, educated at Cockermouth, where he was con- 
temporary with the Wordsworths, in due time was presented to 
the mastership of Langport Grammar-School, Somerset. Here 
young Quekett spent his boyhood, and imbibed that love of 
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natural history which so distinguished his brother, the great 
microscopist. Consequently, his reminiscences of his birthplace 
consist largely of fishing anecdotes and methods employed in eel- 
fishing, “ proging,” carp-fishing, and other ancient pastimes and 
occupations of Langport fishermen. In 1821, he went up to 
Cambridge, where he resided for four years, and immediately on 
receiving his B.A., and when on the eve of a foreign tour, was 
appointed to the curacy of South Cadbury. Mr. Quekett only 
spent five years of his busy life in his first cure. He has not 
much to say about South Cadbury, but what he does say is full of 
interest, and includes, as usual, some good stories. Next we come 
to what is by a long way the most interesting and valuable period 
of his life, we mean his twenty-four years’ parish work in East 
London. We have rarely read anything more fascinating than the 
story of his first arrival at St. George’s-in-the-East, and his dismay 
at the neighbourhood, having mistaken the parish for St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. Here he worked for a quarter of a century, and 
made famous the names St. George’s-in-the-East and Quekett. 
Dickens’s paper, ‘‘ What a London Curate Can Do if he Tries,” is 
introduced here with judgment, and relates with graphic force 
some of the difficulties an East-London curate had to deal with. 
William Quekett truly worked wonders, as his schools under the 
railway arches, his building of a church, and the successful com- 
pletion of a female Emigrant Society, remain to show. In 1854, 
he was presented to the rectory of Warrington, Lancashire. Here 
he spent the last thirty years of a noble career. This part of his 
life occupies the largest portion of the volume, and contains the 
account of many ceremonies, instructive lectures, sermons, a visit 
to Italy, and other doings and sayings of the Rector of Warring- 
ton, and concludes with a dignified and touching farewell. We 
have given a brief outline of William Quekett’s life, enough at 
least to show how a long and useful career was spent. But those 
who wish to appreciate the sterling force of character and 
abilities, the geniality and earnest endeavour of a self-reliant 
though modest nature, should read this vigorous narrative. It is 
well written, and is full of interesting facts, archeological notes, 
and anecdotes of men, birds, and beasts, and is a worthy monu- 
ment to a noble and useful life. 


Ripples in the Starlight. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. (James Nisbet 
and Co.)—The “ ripples ” consist of fragmentsof religious thought, 
printed in paragraphs and having no connection at all with each 
other. Some of these “disjointed sentences,” as the writer con- 
scientiously calls them, are eloquent, others are incoherent, spas- 
modic, and somewhat turgid in expression. Detached sentences 
must be true gems of thought and style to bear complete isolation. 
Dr. Macduff should have hesitated before putting commonplaces 
in a position of prominence, and exercised more judgment in his 
selections and his manner of arranging them. 


The British Hive. By H.C. Miall Smith, B.A. (W. Isbister and 
Co.)—This is a popular account of British industrial arts and 
‘manufactures, and fisheries, shipbuilding, lighthouses, bridges, 
agriculture, both tillage and live stock, work in the Fens, and 
forestry. It has upwards of one hundred good illustrations, is 
well and easily written, with no technicalities, and compactly 
arranged. It should suceeed in giving the ordinary reader a 
quantity of useful if somewhat superficial general knowledge, 
and is altogether a most readable and instructive volume. 


Fireworks and Chemical Surprises, by Charles Gilbert (Dean and 
Son), and from the same publishers and by the same author, Card 
Tricks, Conjuring, Magic, and Mystery.—These two volumes in the 
series of “ Dean’s Practical Guide-Books,” will furnish plenty of 
entertainment between them. Parents will probably have a pre- 
ference for the second; for fireworks, whatever the precautions 
suggested and followed, can hardly be made absolutely safe. 


Blackbirding in the South Pacific. By W. B. Churchward. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—A black man of the name of 
Bruce, born in England, on reaching extreme old age, recounts 
his adventures and his villainies to an Englishman in Samoa. 
“ Blackbirding ” in the South Pacific means kidnapping, and this 
is but one atrocity among many of which the story-teller has been 
guilty. Murder follows murder, the most abominable cruelties 
are related as if they were amusing, and in describing cannibalism 
in Fiji, Bruce revels in the most disgusting details. No feeling 
of compunction visits the wretched man in relating his enormities, 
and he asserts at the close of his narrative that he has never 
been really bad. The volume is well printed, and rather prettily 
illustrated; but it has no further merit, and from a literary point 
of view is wholly worthless. 


Hermesenda. From the Spanish of D. M. Fernandez y Gonyalez, 
by “J. R.” and “J. A. G.” (Henry Sotheran and Co.)—This, we 
are told, is an attempt to bring before the public a leaf froma 
literature comparatively little known,—the modern Spanish novel. 
We cannot say that we are favourably impressed by it. The plot 





of the story is too involved, and the dialogue too stilted, to afford 
pleasant reading. To be plain, the book is undeniably dull. Nor, 
indeed, is it in any way redeemed by its unsatisfactory ending. 
If, as the authors intimate, they intend to put before the public 
further specimens of this literature, we should advise them to 
choose a novel which is not historical. We do not think that the 
kind of book now before us would ever be popular in this country. 


We have received a reissue of John Major’s edition of The 
Complete Angler of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. (John C. 
Nimmo.) To this has been added The Practical Fly-Fisher, by John 
Jackson, with a list of flies, directions for their manufacture, and 
hints for their use, illustrated by ten plates containing as many as 
one hundred representations of the insect which is imitated and 
vf the imitation. To the Complete Angler is prefixed an etched 
portrait of Walton, and some seventy other illustrations, drawings 
of landscapes, portraits, &c. We have also to acknowledge a 
new edition of Lives of Indian Officers, by Sir J. W. Kaye. 2 vols. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) 


Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. XXXVI. (H. Wolff, Lewes.) 
—This volume, like all the foregoing volumes that we have seen, 
contains much interesting matter. We have a paper, forinstance, on 
the watch and relics of King Charles I. that are kept at Ashburn- 
ham Place. The history of these things is curious. We may also 
mention some notable particulars about ecclesiastical affairs in the 
time of the Commonwealth. Whatever wrongs the authorities did, 
they had a peremptory way of setting right inequalities of clerical 
income. The ‘ Memoranda from the Account-Book of Thomas 
Nepiker ” are also interesting. Thomas Nepiker (a very singular 
name) was Rector of Bepton, near Midhurst, from 1667 to 1706, and 
he left a number of memoranda about personal and parochial 
matters. We wish that there were an archeological society in 
every county. 





We have received from Messrs. Blackie and Son Poynter’s South 
Kensington Drawing-Book in four books. These are printed on fine 
cartridge-paper, with space for copying, and are described as 
“specially designed for very young children, with full instructions 
and guides to simplify the work.” 

New Epirions.—The Parents’ Cabinet of Instruction and Amuse- 
ment. By Martha Hill and Friends. 6 vols. A new edition, 
edited by Constance Hill. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—This is a col- 
lection of tales, poems, and sketches which are calculated, if one 
is to express oneself in an appropriate way, to afford instruction 
and amusement to young persons. The book was first published 
fifty years ago, though some new things have been added, the 
editor, whose name we see appended to some of the articles, not 
having been, we presume, among the original contributors. We 
see, too, in the “ Letter from India,’ which begins one of the 
volumes (they are not numbered), that a letter arrives with “Indian 
stamps on it.” Stamps on letters, we imagine, are not fifty years 
old. The names that we observe are Mr. and Mrs. William Ellis, 
Martha and Ellen G. Hill, Mr. Birkbeck Hill, Miss Cooper, Pro- 
fessor Cooper, Sarah Fry, Catherina Baines, F. E. Baines, Anna 
Baines, and E. A. Cowper. The style is, as may be supposed, 
scarcely that which we are accustomed to find in children’s books 
of the present time. Modern realism, for instance, would hardly 
allow the very polite and grammatical language with which, in 
“Harry the Shrimper,”’ the father, a Hastings fisherman, the 
mother, and the youthful Harry converse. We must go back 
to Miss Edgeworth for this kind of writing. But “parents” may 
not unprofitably neglect the sensational and sentimental literature 
of the day for the sober and sensible matter that they will find in 
The Cabinet of Instruction and Amusement. The Small House over 
the Water, and other Slories. By Mark Lemon. (Sampson Lowand 
Co.) Sartor Resartus (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co,), a volume 
of “The Parchment Library,” with an excellent portrait, after a 
photograph of Thomas Carlyle, by way of frontispiece. ——The 
Book of Christmas. By Thomas R. Hervey. With Illustrations by R. 
Seymour. (F. Warne and Co.)——Fighty-Five Years of Irish History. 
By William Joseph O’Neill Daunt. (Ward and Downey.)—The 
title of this work, the importance of which, as a statement of 
Home-rule views, we have never questioned, is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, as Mr. Daunt has added to it a chapter which brings his 
narrative down to 1887. Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press for 
1889. Charles Lamb. By Alfred Ainger. ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters” Series. (Macmillan.) Victorian Year-Book for 1887-88. 
(Triibner.)——The Region of the Eternal Fire. By Charles Marvin. 
Popular edition. (W. H. Allen.) 

















Maaazines, Erc.—We have received the following for January : 
—The Archeological Review.—Colburn’s United Service Magazine.— 
The Cosmopolitan.—The Verulam Review.—The Book-Buyer.—The 
Hospital.—Decoration.—Illustrations.— Artistic Japan.—No. 1 of the 
Ruskin Reading Guild Journal (Brodie and Salmond, Arbroath).— 
Lucifer.—The Atlantic Monthly.—The Italian Magazine, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





—@——_. 
Benson (R. M.), The Magnificat, 12mo .(Hayes) 2/0 
Bourget (P.), André Cornelis, cr 8vo ........ phsccusbaneksesduasaseeseventer (8. Blackett) 3/6 


Bradshaw (J. G.), Course of Easy Arithmetic, 12mo .. mi 

Campbell (C. M.). Skin Diseases of Infancy, cr 8V0.......000.00-++++0002 (Bailliére) 5,0 
Chesney (F. R.), Operatic Tales, cr 8vo ....... parabcbee .(Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Chronicle of King Henry VIII. of England, cr 870............ cssssssscesseeeee Bell) 6 
C. Plinii Coecilii Secundi Epistuls, &c, ed. by G. E. Hardy, 8vo (Macmil'an) 10/6 
Crump (A.), Great Fall in Prices, &€., 8V0.......cccccccessveessesseeeeeees (Longmans 

De Favre (Abbé), Beanty’s Day, roy 8vo 


.(Macmillan) 2/6 












sobthtionemibecesseensineniel (Vizetelly) 10/6 


Dez Maupassant (G.), Afloat, er 8v0 ........... becep +. (Routledge) 3/6 
Drage (G.), Cyril: a Romantic Novel, cr 8vo ......... ...(W. H. Allen) 6/0 
Duprel (C.), Philosophy of Mysticism, 2 Vols. 8VO..........00.00sesseeseesee (Redway) 25, 

Farrar (F. W.), Epistle to Hebrews, 12mo ............. ...(Camb, Univ. Press) 3/6 


Fitzgerald (P.), Kucharistic Jewels, 12m0 ..............sseeeceeeees (Burns & Oates) 2/6 
Gearey (C ), In Other Hands, cr 870 .....0.06...-sseeeceseeeeeeeeeee «(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Gosse (E.), History of Kighteenth-Century Literature, cr 8vo ..({Macmillan) 7/6 





Gosse (R. W.), Life and Times of John Knox, cr 8vo............ (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Grace (J.), Snake in the Grass, Cr 8VO ........ecccseeceeee ...(Sealey & Bryers) 6/0 
Gray (L. M.), Mine Own People, Cr 8V0 .........cccccosscscescsssccsesceccosees . (Nelson) 4/0 


Grey Lady of Hardcastle, cr 8V0 .......s.sssstesseesseseeserserseees (Burns & Oates) 5/0 
Homer’s Odyssey, Book x., edited by G. M. Edwards...... (Camb. Univ. Press) 3/6 
Honourable Mrs, Vereker, cr 8vo ............ pivosrexasoresn (F. V. White) 2/6 
Larg (A.), Letters on Literature, Cr 8V0 .............ceceeeeesessesseeres (Longmans) 6/6 
Leaves from St. John Chrysostom, selected by M. H, Allies (Burns & Oates) 6/0 
(R.T.S. 








Man in Relation to Christianity, cr 8vo 








Marshall (F, E.), Longman’s School Arithmetic, cr 8vo (Longmans) 3/6 
Morley (H.), English Writers, Vol. IV., cr 8V0 .....sscssceseeeeee (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Nevill (F.), The Service of God, 4to................ (C. K. Paul) 3/6 
Newton (R.), Bible Animals, cr 8v0............ccccsscssssssessceceeccccceceeseecce! (Nisbet) 2/6 


Niecks (F.), Frederick Chopin as a Man, Musician, &., 2 vols. 8vo (Novello) 25,0 
Oliver (G, W.), Typical Sentences, Aid to Latin Composition, 8vo...... (Relfe) 2/0 


Peele AGE, ), Pings ANG POSME, CF BVO... ...-050000s00000ccesceseccescessecoooed (Routledge) 3/6 
Pigot (F.), Strangest Journey of my Life, cr 8vo............... (Ward & Downey) 6/0 
Posselt (E. A.), Technology of Textile Designs, 4to ..............0:s0s00008 (8. Low) 28/0 








Record of the English Catholics of 1715, 8vo ............. 
Rosevbuch (H.), Micros2opic Physiography, &c., 8vo . 
Saville (E.), Law of Debtors and Creditors, cr 8vo 


..(Burns & Oates) 15/0 
cea (Macmillan) 24/0 


Schnée (E.), Diabetes: its Cause and Oure, cr 8V0 .......0-.ccccecceceeseeees (Lewis) 60 
Shipton (H.), A New Beginning, cr 80 ..........ccccccesssssssseeseecccceeees (8.P.C. 2/0 
Short (F.), On the Making of Etchings, cr 8vo (R. Dunthorne) 

Smith (C.), Solutions to Algebra, cr 8V0 .........ccccescsseeceeecceceseeeees (Macmillan) 10/6 


Smyth (P. G.), King and Viking, cr 8v0 ...........0.00.c008 


(Sealey & Bryers) 2/0 
Stephens (H.), County Councillor’s Vade-Mecum, 12mo. a “va 


va... (Waterlow) 2/6 


Strait Gate, and other Discourses, 8V0..........ccccsccsseceeceeces i lee (Bagster) 5/0 
T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura, Liber Quintus, 12mo (Camb, Univ. Press) 2/0 
Williams (S, W.), Life and Letters, 8V0...........:ccccccccccsseeecercceeee ces (Putnams) 12/6 
Winter (J. S.), Siege Baby, 12mo................. decitabine snigains ..(F. V. White) 2/ 

Yonge (C. M.), Beechcroft at Rockstone, 2 vols. cr 8V0.......00.0066 (Macmillan) 12/0 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 

, Yearly, Half- terly. 

Inc!uding postage to any part of the United . Basso ilies 
Kingdon ... ee kee ‘oni sine - £1 8 6.....014 8 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6......015 3 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... ae a ee 016 3 














“ A 
L ] B E R T Y 39 | On MONDAY NEXT and following days, 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 
ART oF 


REMNANTS, DAMAGED, SOILED d 
FABRICS G00 ™ 
AND 


SAMPLE GOODS. 
ART SPECIALITIES, for personal adorn- 

SPECIALITIES, | ment and home decoration, at greatly 
STOCK-TAKING SALE. | reduced prices. 


LIBERTY & CO. 





REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


AND CHINA SERVICES. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





Manufactory, Birmingham, 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 

| W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 

| Phyvicians{ J Os. G. G. OORKHILL, M.B., 
S M ED LEY’ S. | M.R.C.S, Eng. (Resident), 
| Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
| Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
, and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ‘so. 
| Terms—2% to 4 guineas a week. 





| 
HYDROPATHY, | 


MATLOCK. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





b ippenieces can be no greater mistake than to 


| suppose that people who feel they require some optical 
FAILING | ass! tance when reading must be old-sighted. 
| As‘igmatism in various forms and unequal vision often 
cans: trouble before middle age, and require accurate correc- 
tion. The use of ordinary spectacle, instead of lenses 
| spec’ally worked and scientfically adapted to such cases, 
rapidly brings on old sight and impairs the vision. 
VISION | Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Author of ‘Our Eyes,” now in 
* | its sixth edition, may be CONSULTED FREE of CHARGE, 
in all cases of Defective Vision, at his Consulting Rooms, 15 
Kensington Crescent, W., near Addison Road Station; or his 
Qualified Assistant, at 63 Strand, W.C, 











|THE LARGEST ENGLISH 
NATIONAL = mouTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


PROVIDENT | accuuvzaten rox, exons, 
INSTITUTION. | — 


Endowment Assurances on very favourable 
| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS, 


All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO,’3 


Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark, 
TRADE-MARE, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 


E. DENT and CO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains its position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.’”’ It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps in 
all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 




















by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU. 
M | N ERAL ABLE in cases of _RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
S PR | N G S most approved appliances, and recently enlarged 
the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
Daily yield, 507,600 gallons. | COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGer for all information. 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 

‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
| and can now also be had ina 

MACASSAR GOLDEN COLOUR, 
| Usual sizes, 3s, 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s, 
OIL | Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 
To secure the best Hungarian Aperient Water, 
DEMAND THE DIAMOND MARE, 
sold by the 
APOLLINARIS COMPANY (LIMITED), LONDON. 


H OT These Baths were founded in the First Century 
SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
OF BATH. 
VAN HOUTEN’S 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 
| Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
ROWLAN. DS’ contains ee lead, ookonate, or mineral ingredients, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children, 
THE DIAMOND MARK. 
and insist upon receiving the HUNGARIAN APERIENT WATER 
Of all Druggists and Mineral Water Dealers. 








oO SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN, 
5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 


ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


OYAL HOUSE of STUART. — EXHIBITION of 
PORTRAITS, MINIATURES, and PERSONAL RELICS, connected with 

fhe ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. Under the patronage of her Majesty the 
Queen. Open daily from 10 till 7. Admission, 1s.; Season Tickets, 53.—NEW 
GALLERY, Regent Street. 


OETHE’S FAUST.—Professor BUCHHEIM will BEGIN 

a COURSE of LECTURES on GOETHE’S FAUST at the Ladies’ Depart- 

ment of King’s College (13 Kensington Square), on THURSDAY, the 24th inst., 

at 11.30. The Introductory Lecture will treat of the Faust Legend.—For 
Particulars, apply to the Lady-Superintendent, Miss C. G. SCHMITZ. 

ASSOCIATION. 


ADY-GUIDE 


The SECOND PUBLIC MEETING will be held on MONDAY, January 21st, 
at 8.15 p.m., at the ROYAL SOCIETY of BRITISH ARTISTS, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall.—Colonel Lord HAY of KINFAUNS will preside. Pel 

The attendance of Ladies and Gentlemen, upon presentation of visiting cards, 
is cordially invited. Pamphlet of Particulars of the L.G.A. can be obtained at the 
Gallery. WINTER EXHIBITION on VIEW. 














HE NEW HOSPITAL for WOMEN, 222 Marylebone 
Road. Founded in 1872 to afford to poor women and children the oppor- 
tunity of consulting qualified medical women.—£20,000 is required for the NEW 
BUILDING in the Euston Road, and of this upwards of £10,000 has been 
subscribed. The Committee earnestly beg for further contributions. MARGARET 
M. BAGSTER, Secretary. Bankers, Branch Bank of England, Burlington 
Gardens, W. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
arter, 1845, by? the souhineiios of ones —_ Lge 
: icultural training of Land Owners and Farmers nd Agents, Sur- 
= ACtonding Coloniste, &c. Full courses of Outdoor and Class-Room in- 
veaction in the various branches of Agriculture and Dairy Farming, Estate 
Management, Land Surveying, Elements of Forestry, 
PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
For Prospectus, apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th, 1889. 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
st. Andrews. N.B 


CHOOL-SHIP ‘CONWAY,’ formerly H.M.S. ‘Nile,’ 90 
Guns, Liverpool.—For TRAINING YOUNG GENTLEMEN to become 
OFFICERS in the MERCHANTSERVICE. Patroness, her Majesty the QUEEN, 
who gives annually a Gold Medal to be competed for. Appointments are given 
yearly as Midshipmen, R.N., and R.N.R., by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.—Apply, Captain A. T. MILLER, R.N., as above. 


Established by Royal Ch 
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OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 


EGHAM, SURREY. 


PrincipaL—Miss BISHOP. 
The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on MAY 2nd. Students must be over 17 
ears of age at date of entry, and must pass an Entrance Examination at the 
College on April 11th and 12th, unless they have already passed an Examination 
accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, lodging, and tuition is £30 a term 


(11 weeks). 


For Prospectus, forms of entry, 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com- 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young boys. 
Good Scholarships. Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimming-Bath, 
Carpenter's Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school, Spanish, a Specialty. 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress, Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an Engineer for 
employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty Students will be 
dmitted in September, 1889. For Competition, the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 
College. 


thy Misses S. and R. ALLEN-OLNEY (formerly Head- 

Mistresses respectively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High Schools), 
residing in the healthy suburb of Hampstead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG 
LADIES to BOARD and EDUCATE. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground and full-sized tennis-court. Preparation for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly permitted to parents of present 
and former pupils.—41 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Six Scholarships tenable for four years at the School, four of £50, one 

£30, one £20. EXAMINATION BEGINS JUNE 12th, 1889. Boys must have been 

under 140n January Ist, 18€9.—For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley 
College, Abingdon. 


ACKWARD BOYS.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN and 

a CAMBRIDGE M.A. in Classical Honours, very successful with above, 

have VACANCIES. Inclusive fees, £60 or £72.—‘‘ CLERICUS,” Yorkshire 
Gazette, York. ’ 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Nine boys have 
passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during the 
past year, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. 
The SCHOOL REOPENS on MONDAY, the 21st inst. 


and farther particulars, apply to 
J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


























REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 Trebovir Road, South 

Kensington, 8.W.—Principal: Mrs. W. R. COLE.—TERM COMMENCED 

THURSDAY, January 17th, 1889. Prospectuses on application. A few vacancies 
for Resident Pupils. 





“T\ORSYTH” TECHNICAL COLLEGE, COMPANY, 
Limited, for the TRAINING of GENTLEWOMEN in DOMESTIC ARTS, 
la VICTORIA SQUARE, S.W. Patron—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUARY 2lst. Classes held for 
Dressmaking, Cookery, Domestic Economy, Fine Laundry Work, Millinery, 
Book-Keeping, Hygiene, Finance, Upholstering, Elocution. A limited number of 
Resident Students received.—Applications for Prospectus or admission to Miss 
FAULKNER, Principal. 


LAaxycine COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 


Terms, 55 guineas; Second Master’s House, 75 guineas; Head-Master’s House, 
85 guineas. Classical and Modern Si 





ides, 
Rev, R. E. SANDERSON, D.D , Head-Master. 


N ENGLISH and a HANOVERIAN LADY receive 
GIRLS as PUPILS in a very comfortable home. First-class references, 
Moderate terms.—Address, Miss LOWE, Schnorrstrasse 13 11. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Miss LEWIS, licensed by the Council, will OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE in 
connection with the School after the Easter Holidays. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss A. R. BRAMSTON, 
Witham Close, Winchester. 














yer eress COLLEGE, UTTOXETER. 


ane. ee Bom 48 guineas. Classical and ae 
ides, wi on JAN RY 3lst.—For P. ctus, a 0 
Rev. D. EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master. ee eee 


OURSES of LECTURES for LADIES on ECONOMICS 
and HISTORY will be given by Miss C. E. COLLET, M.A., and Miss L. 
MACDONALD, M.A., at Westbourne Park Institute, Porchester Road, W. 
Six Lectures on the Wages Question, by C. E. COLLET, M.A., on Tuesday, 
February 5tb, and following Tuesdays, at 3.30 p.m. 
Six Lectures on the Roman Empire from Au 
MACDONALD, M.A., on Friday, February 8th, and following Fridays, at 3.30 p.m. 
Fee for each Course, £1 1s.; Single Lecture, 4s. Special arrangements for 
schools.—Apply, by letter, to the PRINCIPAL, College Hall, Byng Place, W.C. 


ppeyes COLLEGE.—Head-Master: the Rev. W. BELL, 

M.A.—PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, Indian Civil Service, 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, Army Preliminary, Navy, London University Matricula- 
tion, Cambridge Local, &c. Several Open Scholarships and Exhibitions at Oxford 
or Cambridge have been gained : the first, second (twice), and many other places 
for Woolwich, and several entrances to Sandhurst. At the last March Army 
Preliminary, 17 out of 18 passed in all subjects. Special Army Classes. Junior 
school and — Lag <p for younger boys. Laboratory, workshop, 
gymnasium. ih boy has a separate bedroom. Boarders are taken by the 
Head-Master, by C. E. Sparke, M.A., and by E, Thornton Littlewood, M.A.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the Hon. Sec., E. W. KNOCKER, Esq. 


pr SCYLLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken :—French, an, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 


UDOR HALL COLLEGE (for LADIES), Forest Hill, 

Sydenham, 8.E. Established over Thirty Years.—Principals: Mrs. TODD 

and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. ead-Mistress: Miss TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 

Professors: SEELEY, CHURTON COLLINS, GARCIA, DIEHL, LOMAN, 
DULCKEN, LARPENT, &.—Gymnasium, tennis-courts, swimming, riding. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 34 
Roy Road, Birmingham.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P.— 
The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary subjects of a High 
school curriculum, Natural Sci , with practical laboratory work; Drawing; 
Class-Singing and Harmony; Needlework; and Physical Exercises. The new 
Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1; 
optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees, Four to Six Guineas 
aterm, according to age. For Boarding House arrangements, apply to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the SECRETARY.—NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 22nd, 1889; Entrance Examination at the 
School House on Monday, January 21st, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
19 The Parade.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. L. HUCK WELUL.—The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN JANUARY 22nd. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children. A large gymnasium has recently been 
built at the School House, and a trained Mistress attends.—Prospectuses and in- 
formation as to fees (which range from two to six guineas), boarding-houses, &c., 
may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, Mr. K. FIELD, 42 Warwick 
Street, Leamington. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on MAY 7th and 8th for 
FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year for three years, open to 
boys under 15.—For further information as to Senior and _nior Platt Scholar- 
ships, &c., apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master.p u 


OLLY HILL, HAMPSTEAD. 


Miss NORTON will REOPEN her SCHOOL on WEDNESDAY, Jannary 23rd. 


AN a Clergyman or Professional Man RECOMMEND a 
suitable District for COMMENCING a SCHOOL; or do they know of a 
per) i’ disposal ?—Address, Miss L. M. DAVIS, Post-Office, Shalford, 
uildford. 


OPIES of “SPECTATOR” required, within week after 
issue.—Terms, &c., Miss WEBB, 79 Farleigh Road, Stoke Newington. 


ESIDENTIAL FLAT, overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields.— 

To be LET, in a new building, and fitted with every convenience, SIX well- 

lighted ROOMS, exceedingly quiet, and suitable for a Professional Gentleman, 

or any one studying. Close to the Royal Courts of Justice. Rent, £90 | oo 

annum.—Apply, on the premises, to the ATTENDANT, 3 and 4 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; or to the MANAGER, in the Hall of 63 and 64 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 


Published this day. 
A CATALOGUE 
F 


9) 
TANDARD and POPULAR WORKS 
for the LIBRARY or PRESENTATION, 
Including Books suitable for School and College Prizes, 
Also many Fine and Sumptuous Works, 
highest quality. 


Cc O.; 








stus to Justinian, by L. 






































All newly bound in calf or morocco of the 
Post-free on application to 


SOTHERAN AND 

136 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PIOCADILLY, W. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


H. 





1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS £9,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID 10,000,000 





NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COMPOSIT- 

TION, and ELOCUTION.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY continues her Courses 

of Lectures, Readings, and Lessons, in schools and elsewhere, to private pupils 
and teachers.—143 King Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), Visiting Lady Professors and 
. Madame Aubert’s Governess List, 
y post, 33d, Interviews, 11 to4; Saturdays, to 1.— 





Artists, Class Teachers, Repetitrices, 
Pablished weekly, price 34. ; 
66 Regent Street, W. 








READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


h an 


RE. 


May be had by order thro 
1 WELLING GTON 8 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
br, STRAND 
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ICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 
3} per CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK. 


ISSUE OF £3,000,000, 


Authorised by the Victorian Parliament under the 
Act 52 Victoria, No, 989, intituled “The Railway 
Loan Act, 1883,’ secured upon the Consolidated 
Revenues of the Colony. 








Minimum Price of Issue, £100 per Cent. 

Interest payable January Ist and July Ist. 

Six Months’ Interest payable July Ist, 1889. 

Principal repayable at par, October Ist, 1923. 

The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, 
Limited, are instructed by the Government of 
Victoria to receive Tenders for the above amount of 
Stock, being the first instalment of a Loan of 
£4,600,000, authorised to be issued by the Act of the 
Victorian Legislature, 52 Victoria, No 939. 
According to the above Act, the Loan is to be raised 

for the under-mentioned purposes, viz. :— 
1, For the construction of Railways and 

works connected therewith (including 

Rolling Stock) already authorised by 

Parliament; and for the repaying into 

the Consolidated Revenue any sums 

advanced therefrom, expended, and 

to be expended on any such Railways 

or works connected therewith ..... wee £4,100,000 
2. For Loans to Shires for the construc- 

tion of Tramways in Country Dis- 

tricts, on such conditions as Partia- 





ment may determine ....... ..........:eeeee 50,000 

3. For Irrigation Works and Water Supply 

in Country Districts, to be expended 

in such manner as Parliament shall 
TH askin aenimeals ° 325,000 

4, For Works in connection with Mel- 
bourne Water Supply ...........00 soovene 125,000 
£4,600,000 


The Government of Victoria state that the unissued 
balance, amounting to £2,000,000, of the £8,000,000 
Four per Cent. Loan of 1885, under the provisions of 
the Act 49 Victoria, No. 845, has been cancelled by the 
Legislature. They further state that the £3,000,000 
now offered will meet their requirements for the 
current year. 

The Stock will be inscribed in accordance with the 
provisions of the ‘* Colonial Stock Act, 1877,” 40 and 41 
Vict., cap. 59, in the books of the ‘* Victorian Govern- 
ment 34 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 1888,’’—to be 
kept by the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
—and will be transferable without charge and free of 
stamp-duty at that Bank, either by the Stockholders 
personally, or by their attorneys, The interest, at 
the rate of 3} per cent. per annum, will be payable on 
behalf of the Victorian Government at the London 
and Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, on 
January Ist and July Ist in each year, by Dividend 
Warrants, which, if desired, can be sent by post to 
the Stcckholders, at their risk; and the Principal 
will be payable at the same Bank on October Ist, 





Stock Certificates to bearer, of the denominations 
of £100, £500, and £1,000, with Coupons for the Half- 
yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable in ex- 
change for Inscribed Stock at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Le chbury, on payment of the 
prescribed fees, and such Certificates can be rein- 
scribed as Stock at the will of the holder. 

The revenues of the Colony of Victoria alone are 
liable in respect of this Stock and the Dividends 
thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the United 
Kingdom and the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the 
Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 
—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, see. 19, 

Tenders will be received at the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, not later than 2 
o’elock p.m., on TUESDAY, January 22nd, where 
aud when they will be opened in presence of the 
Agent-General for Victoria, and of such of the 
Applicants as may attend. 

The Loan will be allotted to the highest bidders, 
but no Tender will be accepted at less than £100 for 
every £100 of Stock, the price including accrued 
interest from January Ist, 1889. 

Tenders must be for even hundreds of Stock, and 
those at a price including a fraction of a shilling 
other than sixpence will not bepreferentially accepted. 
Tenders at the lowest price accepted will be subject 
to a pro rata diminution. 

Payment will be required as follows, viz. :— 

£5 per cent. on application, and so much on 
January 3ist as will leave 85 per cent. to be paid 
on March 5th. 

Payment may be made in full on January 31st, or 
on any subsequent day, under discount at the rate 
of 3 per cent. per annum. 

Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment of 
the amount due on allotment, and such Certificates 
will be convertible into Inscribed Stock on presenta- 
tion at the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Lothbury, as soon as they are paid in fall. 

Forms of Tender can be obtained at the London and 
Westminster Bank, Limited, Lothbury, or at any of 
its Branches. : 

London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 

Lothbury, London, E.C., 
January 16th, 1889. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Coveus, InFLvuENzA.—The soothing 
properties of these medicaments render them well 
worthy of trial in all diseases of the lungs. In 
common colds and influenza the Pills taken internally 
and the Ointment rubbed externally are exceedingly 
efficacious. When influenza is epidemic, this treat- 
ment is easiest, safest, and surest. Holloway’s Pills 
and Ointment purify the blood, remove all obstrue- 
tions to its free circulation through the lungs, relieve 
the overgorged air-tubes, and render: respiration free 
without reducing the strength, irritating the nerves, 
or depressing the spirits. Such are the ready means 
of saving suffering when afflicted with colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, and other complaints by which so many 





~ ine! — ASSURANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1825, 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament. 
PREMIUMS MODERATE, 
CONDITIONS LIBERAL. 
FUNDS, 63 MILLIONS, increasing yearly. 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 
Edinburgh : 3 and 5 George Street (Heal Office). 


London: 83 King William Street, E.C, ; 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


QNGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW 
J LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
(Established 1839.) 
12 Waterloo Place, London. 120 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Bonuses have never been less than £1 10, per cent. 

per annum. 

Annuities. Loans of all kinds. Liberal Conditions. 
ARTHUR JACKSON, General Manager. 
FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.I.A., Actuary. 

12 Waterloo Place, London. 

INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 

AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 

E 


SOCIETY. 

MUTUAL, both FIRE and LIFR, 
PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 
BONUSES LARGE, 
EXPENSES MODERATE, 

NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 





ANNUAL TNGCOME, ....0.srccccssesecssceses . £308,797 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS ............... £2,280,731 


No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.0. 
T HOME and ABROAD. 


AccIDENTS OF ALL KINDS INSURED 

AGAINST BY THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... ... ... CHAIRMAN. 

Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Paid, £2,600,000, 

Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions, 

West-Enp OFFICcE— 

8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap-Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H@GNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, E.C., and 57 Charing Cross, 

8.W. Established 1782. 

Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements, 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint Secretaries— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD, 
LOSSES PAID, OVER £16,000,000. 


~ ESTABLISHED 1851, 
ECK BANK, 








I R K B 

SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 5lst, 1884. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 
ANTED, LADIES WHO CAN 
KNIT, DO EMBROIDERY, CREWELS, 
&c., to send their Name and Address to the Providence 
Mills Spinning Company, Bradford, when they will 
receive Gratis, post-free, a splendid set of Patterns of 
WOOLS and SILKS, and particulars showing the 
great saving (3d. in the Shilling, in some cases more) 
by dealing Direct with the Spinners.—Mention this 
paper. 


NEW WINTER DRESS 
GOODS. 


Straight from the Weaver to the Wearer. 


HIGH-CLASS WEAVINGS IN PURE WOOL, 
For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen’s Dress, 
Fresh from the Darlington Looms at Loom prices, 
Ladies should write for Patterns to HY. PEASE and 
CO.’S SUCCESSORS, Spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tue Mitts, DARLINGTON, Makers of the Cele- 
brated Cross-Warp Serges and Gold-Medal Merinoes 














| 2 OYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY'S 
URNAL 


a JOURNAL. 

Now ready, Part IV., Vol. LI., DECEMBER, 138 
price 5s. i 

ee P ae a 

HE INAUGURAL ApprEss O¥ Dr, T, GRAHAM 

F.R.S., President of the Society. Bazrour, 

Economic Science AND Statistics. Address of. the 
President of Section F of the British Association 
at Bath, in September, 1883, By the Right Hon, 
Pa Bramwell, LL.D., F.R.S. i 

ECENT CHANGES IN Prices AND INCOMES Comp: , 

By Robert Giffen, Esq., LL.D. pins 

MIscELLANFA.—1, Report of a Committee with 
Reference to the Census of 1891, 2. Index Numbers 
as Illustrating the Progressive Exports of British 
Produce, &c. 3, The Wages of the Working Classes 
in Berlin. 4, Awards for Meritorious Discoveries 
and Inventions, 5. Notes on Economical and 
Statistical Works. 6, Quarterly List of Additions 

. to the Library. 

NDEX TO Von. LI. (1888); APPenDIx; List 
MEMBERS; Bre-Laws, &e. ; ™ 
London: EF. StanrorD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street 

Charing Cross, 8.W. ae, 





Just published, crown 8yo, 448 pp., cloth gilt, Se, 
post-free. 
An appropriate Gift Book for Christmas or New Year, 


THE 


PERENNIAL DIARY. 


This Diary is intended as a record of the most note. 
worthy incidents in the life of the writer, and serves 
for the memoranda of many years, perhaps of a life. 
time. It may also be used for any single year, and 
will afford space for very copious entries. It can be 
begun at any time; it can be made retrospective; it 
need not be written up every day; it does not require 
renewal; it may be employed as a Record of Scien- 
tific Phenomena, or of Busi or Professional 
Engagements. It contains spaces for the Personal 
History and Family Register of the writer, and blank 
pages for Miscellaneous Memoranda, 





JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester ; 
and 11 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


SPECTACLES. 

** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness,” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, Ia 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Kye in Health and Disease,” 
man contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
rom defective vision. CITY BRANOH: 6 Poultry,E.C, 


USE 


F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir C, A, Camenon, M.D., says:—"‘ I have never tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 








GOLD MEDAL, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P §s’S§S 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCO A. 


MAKE WITH BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


— & Co’s A 1 SAUCE. 








OUPS, FREES ED PROVISIONS 
an 
_ MEATS. Also, 








—_— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





‘ eee SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





—_ for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 





and Cashmeres. 


MAYFAIR, W. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 





are seriously and permanently afflicted in most 
countries, 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


New Bond Street, London, 


Sold by Chemists thronghout the World, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’'S NEW LIST. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library in the Kingdom. 


For FAITH and FREEDOM. By 


Water Besant, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” With 
Illustrations by A. Forestier and F. Waddy. 





WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


The LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie 


Cotuins, Author of ‘The Woman in White.” 
* A capital novel, and quite the best book that Mr. Wilkie Collins has written 
for many years vast."—Truth. 





A NEW DETECTIVE STORY.—Immediately, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The ENGLISHMAN of the RUE 


CAIN. By H. F. Woop, Author of “The Passenger from Scotland Yard.” 





DICK DONOVAN’S NEW BOOK. 
Immediately, post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. 


CAUGHT at LAST! Leaves from 


the Note-Book of a Detective. By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘The Man- 
Hunter.” 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ** The UNFORESEEN,” 
Immediately, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at all Libraries. 


CHANCE? or FATE? By Alice 


O’Hanton, Author of *‘ The Unforeseen.” 





POPULAR NOVELS TO ASK FOR AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 
THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant 


ALLEN. 3 vols, 


AGATHA PAGE. 


HENDERSON. 2 vols. 


By Isaac 





NEW STORIES AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
The SPECTRE of the CAMERA. 


By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PASSION’S SLAVE. By Richard 


Asue Kina. The New Serial Story in BELGRAVIA for JANUARY. One 


Shilling Monthly. 
A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT 


FOUND in a COPPER CYLINDER. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 5s, 


KING or KNAVE? By R.E. Fran- 


CILLON, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 





NEW BIOGRAPHIES AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS of 


GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits, Maps, and Fac-similes, 2 
vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, 


The EULOGY of RICHARD 


JEFFERIES. By WatTER Besant. With Photograph-Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 63, 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS 


I HAVE KNOWN. By Joun CoLEman. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 24s. 





NEW BOOKS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By 


the Rey. T. F. TH1sELToN Dyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 


The PLAYTIME NATURALIST. 


By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.LS., Editor of Science-Gossip. With 366 Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. [Shortly. 


SONGS of ADIEU. By Lord Henry 


SoMERSET. Small 4to, handsomely bound in white, 6s. (Shortly. 


WISDOM, WIT, and PATHOS, 


Selected from the Works of OUIDA by F. Sypney Morris, Post 8yo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 


The DAGONET REOCITER and 


READER; being Readings and Recitations in Prose and Verse, selected from 
ose Own Works by GrorcE R, Sims. Crown 8yo, portrait cover, ls. ; cloth, 
3. 6d. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly, W. 









MESSRS. ISBISTERS’ 


A THIRD EDITION is now ready of GOOD WORDS for 
JANUARY, containing the Opening Chapters of EDNA LYALL’S NEW 
STORY, which will be continued throughout the Year. 


LIST. 





THIRD EDITION, now ready, of 


GOOD WORDS FOR JANUARY, 


Containing :— 
A Harpy Norseman. The New Story. By Edna Lyall. 
Tue Sanp Grouse. By the Duke of Argyll. 
SnHootine Stars. By Sir R. 8S. Ball, LL.D. 
My Hicuest Pornt in tHE Atias, By Joseph Thomson. 
Sone anp Science. Two Allegories. By the Bishop of Ripon. 
Tue Harvest Mouse. By Grant Allen. 
A WINTER NIGHT WITH THE CrorTeRS. By ‘‘ Nether Lochaber.” 
At THE SaeTerR. By the Bishop of Wakefield. 
ApBRAHAM’s CALL. By George Matheson, D.D. 
Tue GREATEST SINGER OF THE WORLD. By J. F. Rowbotham. 
In THE PaMFILIA Doria GARDENS, By Augusta Webster. 
Tue Havte Nosiesse., The New Story. By G. Manville Fenn. 


And 13 Illustrations by Whymper, Watson-Nicol, &c. 





A SNOW IDYLL, the New Story by William 
Brack, Author of *‘ A Princess of Thule,” &c., will begin in the FEBRUARY 
PART of GOOD WORDS, ready January 25th, 





THE FIRST PART OF A NEW VOLUME.—THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY, 


Containing :— 
Woven or LOVE AnD Giory. The New Story. By Amelia E. Barr. 
Great MEN OF THE CENTURIES. First Paper. By Archdeacon Farrar. 
SLAVERY IN CENTRAL AFRicA, By William C. Preston. 
A LitTLe Buiessine. Short Story. By Hesba Stretton. 
Mr. MERRICK AND MILLBANK Gao. By “E. M.S.” 
Ion KEITH-FaLconeR. By Professor W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 
AnTs aT HomE AND ABROAD. By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. 
Lire’s Lone Battie Won. The New Story. By Edward Garrett. 
Poems, By Clara Thwaites, Arthur L. Salmon, George Hill, &. 


THE MIND OF JESUS. 
SHORT SUNDAY TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By the Rev. B, Wauau, Author of ‘Sunday Evenings with My Children,” &c. 


And 16 Tlustrations. 





WORKS BY E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., 


DEAN OF WELLS. 


Just published, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS KEN, 


Bishop of Bath and Wells, Author of ‘‘ The Morning and Evening Hymns,”’ 
With Portrait, Fac-similes, and Illustrations by Whymper. 

“The Dean has devoted great labour to the life of ‘the Good Bishop,’ and 
has exhausted almost all that is to be said of Ken and his writings. The scheme 
of the book is broadly comprehensive, embracing more than a mere biography. 
He has thoroughly imbued himself with the spirit of his subject.”—Times, 

This, in a'l likelihood, is the final Life of Ken. It is not the amount of new 
matter which constitutes the main value of this life, and raises it so far above 
its predecessors. Rather is it the skill and tender patience wherewith material, 
already known but neglected, has been manipulated.’’—Academy. 

*‘ Besides bringing to his task a highly cultivated tone and a capacity for 
literary work, the n has evidently spared no pains to perform it satisfac- 
torily, and has left nothing to be desired on the score of thoroughness. His book 
presents us with a complete picture of Ken’s life and character.’’—Saturday Review. 


The COMMEDIA and CANZONIERE of 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. A New Translation, with a Biographical Introduc- 
tion and Notes, Critical and Historical. With Portraits, 2 vols. 

1—Life. Hell, Purgatory. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

2.—Paradise, Minor Poems. Studies, Medium 8vo, 21s. 

**No book about Dante has been published in England that will stand com- 
parison with Dean Plumptre’s. He deserves the gratitude of all true lovers of 
good literature for writing it. We have nothing further to say of it except that, 
take it for all in all, the only fitting epithet we can find for it is‘ noble ;’ and that 
we do most heartily wish it all the success which it richly deserves,” — Spectator. 


The TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES. A New 


Translation, with an Appendix of Rhymed Choruses. Fourth Edition, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ Let us say at once that Dean Plumptre has not only surpassed the previous 
translators of Sophocles, but has produced a work of singular merit, not less 
remarkable for its felicity than its fidelity, a really readable and enjoyable 
version of the old plays.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


The TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLOS: a New 


Translation, with a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed 
Choruses, Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“Dean Plumptre pits himself with more and abler rivals than when he essayed 

Sophocles; and here, too, we are of opinion that he will be found to hold his 


2 


own.” —Contemporary Review. 


SPIRITS in PRISON, and other Studies 
of the Life after Death, Fifth Thousand, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“Of very deep interest......very clear, very candid, very learned,,,.,.a model 
manual on the subject.’’—Spectator, 


56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


“Who does not welcome ‘Temple Bar’? ”’—John Buil. 


NOTICE.—Two New Serial Stories, “ ARMINELL,”’ by 
the Author of “John Herring,” “ Mehalah,” Gc, and 
‘PAUL’S SISTER,” by the Author of “ His Cousin 
Betty,” ‘“‘ Near Neighbours,” &c., are commenced in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


“One can never help enjoying ‘Temple Bar.’ ”’—@uardian. 








NEW WORKS. 
The WANDERINGS of a GLOBE| NAPOLEON at SAINT HELENA. 


TROTTER. By the Hon. Lewis WINGFIELD, | By Barry E. O'Meara, Body-Surgeon to the 
Author of ‘‘ Lady Grizel.” 2 vols. large crown Emperor. | New Edition, with Copious Notes and 

ata , | other Additions, and with several Coloured Plates, 
8vo, 21s, Portraits, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 


30s. 
“The stiff surgeon who maintained his cau 
The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the | Hath lost Supine ant gained the wollte app lause.” 
ELECTRESS SOPHIA of HANOVER. From —Byrron. 
the German, by Mrs, LercuTon. 1 vol. crown | 
8vo, 9s, | 











FRANCIS the FIRST and his TIMES. 


From the French of Madame C. CoIGNet, by 


! . D i i 4 ° 
Mr. FRITH’S FURTHER REMINIS- Fanny TwWEMLOW. emy 8v9, with Portrait, 14s 
CENCES. Forming the Third Volume of ‘‘ MY 
LIFE and REMINISCENCES.” Third Maition, | OUR BARES Binbs. Bie ei ees 
demy 8vo, with Portrait, Index, and Fac-similes, | numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper. 
15s, | Demy 8vo, 14s, 








NEW NOVELS. 


Mrs. MANN’S NEW NOVEL. A NEW WRITER. 
ALOSTESTATE. By Mary E. Mann. | IDEALA: a Study from Life. Second 


2 vols. crown 8vo. Edition, this day, 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


Miss SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. __ 
ESTHER DENISON. By Adeline 
SERGEANT, Author of ‘No Saint,” &. In 3 
vols, crown 8yo. 


Miss PRICE’S NEW NOVEL. 
RED TOWERS. By Eleanor C. Price, 


Author of * Alexia,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 59 YEARS, 
FUNDS, £3,411,621. 


Orrices—2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


Cuainman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Deruty-CHairnmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 
BankKERS—Messrs. COUTTS and CO. 








OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
(For Qualification, see Prospectus.) 





The THREE VERY IMPORTANT FEATURES of the Society, to which intending Assurers should 
SPECIALLY DIRECT THEIR ATTENTION, are :— 
1.—No Acents have ever been employed or Commission paid for the introduction of Assurances, 
It is estimated that by the non-allowance of Commission the last Bonus in 1886 was about 
10,000 MORE THAN IT WOULD OTHERWISE HAVE BEEN. 
2.—The Society is conducted with the urmosT Economy consistent with effective management. 
3.—The business is chiefly with the CLERGY, among whom the RATE OF MORTALITY IS MUCH LOWER than 
among the general] population. 

In consequence of these special characteristics VERY LARGE Prorits have arisen for distribution as Bonus 
among the Members, 

Policies in force FIVE YEARS are exempt from any extra Premium for foreign residence. 
Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 
-——— with full Profits ———_—__, -~Reduced Premium under Special Conditions,-, 











Age next | Age next 

Birthday. £s. d. Birthday. £3. d. 
25 2018 | 25 1618 
30 23 8 4 | 30 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 | 35 21 4 
40 31 1 58 40 2417 6 
45 36 3 4 | 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 | 50 3419 2 








Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANC- 
TUARY, Westminster, S.W. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 





ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Oold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in oneday. To open the bottle, 
dip the ower into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s, 9d. a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.0. 














CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


CHSAR DE BELLO GALLICO, Lib, J, 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Maps, by 
ALEXANDER M. Bett, M.A., Ball. Coll., Oxon 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. ‘ 


MOLIERE’S BOURGEOIS GENTIL- 
HOMME. Kdited, with Introduction and Notes 
by Lton Detsos, MA., of King’s College, 
London. French Classics far English Students,” 
No. 4. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


GOETHE’S IPHIGENIA in TAURI. 
With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by 
Professor ATTWELL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, with numerous Illus. 
trations, 


In Six Volumes, each volume complete in itself, 
price 3s, 6d. ; or the set, 21s. 


THE 
PARENTS’ CABINET 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


BY 
MARTHA HILL and FRIENDS. 
A New Edition, Edited by CONSTANCE HILL, 


**Purer, healthier, pleasanter, or more instructive 
reading of its kind is not to be had.”’—Leeds Mercury, 
“It would be difficult to find a work which so 
happily combines much usefal information for yo’ 
people with that which is at the same time both 
interesting and entertaining.’”’—Scotsman. 
A welcome addition to the family bookshelf where there 
are young people, 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, 


i he QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 335, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

Earty LiFe oF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

Memoirs OF A ROYALIST. 

VENICE: HER INSTITUTIONS AND PRIVATE LIFE, 

LETTERS AND Diary or Counr Cavour. 

GAMBLING. 

Dean Boureon’s Lives OF TWELVE Goop MEN. 

Lorp GODOLPHIN. 

UNIVERSITIES’ Mission TO CENTRAL AFRICA, 

Mr. JouN MORLEY AND PROGRESSIVE RADICALISM, 


JoHn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SO DWNHO Re COD 
ofe eee © 8s 





Now ready, price 4s, 
Annual Subscription, 12s. 6d., post-free. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. 142, for JANUARY, 1889, 
ConTENTS, 
1, OttveR HEywoop. 
2. RICHARD JEFFRIES. 
3. THe CHURCHES AND THE MASSES. 
4, ARCHBISHOP TRENCH. 
5. DoRoTHY OSBORNE. 
6. Davison’s FERNLEY LECTURE, 
7. STRATFORD CANNING. 
8. Roman CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 
9. Mrs. OxreHAnt’s LIFE OF PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 
10. SHORT REVIEWS AND BRIEF NOTICES, 
11, SumMaARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
London: T. WooLmER, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE PARIS’ ILLUSTRE, 
ENGLISH EDITION, has each week an ex- 
nisite Frontispiece of merit fully equal to a 
SUPERIOR OIL-PAINTING. Contains also two 
other Full-Page Illustrations in colours, and many in 
black and white, artistically executed by Messrs. 
Goupil and Co. PARIS ILLUSTRE is unexceptional 
in tone, and has no rival among illustrated weeklies 
either in Europe or America, Price 9d. per copy. To 
be had at all kstalls, and of all Newsagents and 
Booksellers. Sole Agents throughout the World, the 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


é ie BUILDER (New Year’s Number) 
contains the following ILLUSTRATIONS, viz. - 
PARIS in the TIME of FRANCIS the FIRST. 
Photo-Lithograph, 48 in. by 13in,) Drawn by H. 
. BREWER. 
The IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 
Oetaneerwe Photo-Lithograph.) Drawn by 
. G. KNIGHT. 
The GAMBETTA MONUMENT, PARIS, 
Double-Page Woodcut.) Engraved by J. D. 


OPER. 
The CLARENDON BUILDING, OXFORD. 
(Double-Page Ink-photo.) Drawn by JOHN 
E 


FULLEYLOVE. 

LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL—WEST FRONT. 
(Double-Page Ink-Photo.) Drawn by ARNOLD B. 
MITCHELL. &e., &e., &. 








Annual Subscription, 19s., inclusive of postage to all 
parts of the United Kingdom. Subscribers’ names or 
orders for single copies (4d.; by post, 44d.) will be 
received at any Railway Bookstall, by all Newsagents, 
ec the Office, 46 Catherine Street, Covent Garden, 





In the press. 
HE P. and — POCKET-BOOK. 


rice 2s, 
Nissen and ARNOLD, 96 Fenchurch Street : STREET 
and Co., 30 Cornhill, E.C. 
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Commencement of the 
Carisbrooke Library. 





In large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or roxbourghe 
binding, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


VOLUME I. 


THE TALE OF A TUB, 
and other Works. 
By JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature at University College, 
London. 


THE 
CARISBROOKE 
LIBRARY. 


Tar UNIVERSAL LIBRARY, now completed in sixty- 
three cheap shilling volumes, has included English 
versions of the “Iliad,” of all extant plays of the 
Greek tragedians, and of some plays of Aristoptianes, 
of Sanskrit fables, and of Virgil’s ‘* Aineid.” It has 
followed the course of time with English versions of 
the most famous works of Dante, Boccaccio, Machia- 
velli, Rabelais, Cervantes, Moliére as recast by 
English dramatists, of Goethe’s ‘‘ Fauet,”’ and of 
Schiller’s Poems. It has given currency also to a 
series of the works of English writers, representative, 
as far as limits would allow, of our own literature, 
from Richard of Bury’s “ Philobiblon ’’ to Sheridan’s 
Plays and Emerson’s Essays. In the sequence of 
publication, variety was aimed at, but in the choice 
of books to be republished there was alwaysthe unity 
of purpose that now allows the volumes to be 
arranged in historical order, illustrating some of the 
chief epochs of European literature, and especially of 
English literature, in the long course of time. 


Tur CARISBROOKE LIBRARY, now begun, will con- 
tinue the work of its predecessor, with some changes 
of form and method. It will include books for which 
the volumes of the former series did not allow 
sufficient room. Sometimes in “The Universal 
Library” a large book—Hobbes’s ‘* Leviathan,” for 
example—was packed into small type. In “ The 
Carisbrooke Library’’ there will be no small type. 
The volumes will be larger ; each of about 450 pages. 
They will be handsome library volumes, printed with 
clear type upon good paper, at the price of half-a- 
crown, and they will be published in alternate 
months. In “The Universal Library ’’ the editor’s 
introduction to each volume was restricted to four 
pages, and there was no annotation. In ‘‘ The Caris- 
brooke Library,” with larger leisure and a two 
months’ interval between the volumes, it will be 
possible for the editor to give more help towards the 
enjoyment ofeach book. There will be fuller intro- 
ductions, and there will be notes. 


Since changes of method and form in the old 
Library mean the beginning of a new Library with 
change of name, a simple change is made from the 
universal to the particular; from the purpose to the 
one who purposes; from the wide world that yields 
fruitage for the mind to the small spot of earth where, 
if God please, in shades of evening one fruit-gatherer 
will find new leisure to unburthen himself of his little 
store. 


In“ The Carisbrooke Library,’ as in the predecessor 
of which it is an extension, there will be order in dis- 
order, Variety will be still aimed at in sequence of 
the volumes, while the choice of books to be issued 
will be still guided by the desire to bring home to 
Englishmen, without unfair exclusion of any form of 
earnest thought, as far as may be, some living know- 
ledge of their literature along its whole extent, and 
of its relations with the wisdom and the wit of the 
surrounding world. 


January, 1889, HENRY MORLEY. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 


LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, and 


NEW YORK. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


1. The PRINCE of WALES'S SPEECHES, 1863-1888. 


Edited by Dr. Macavtay. With Portrait, 8vo, 12s. (Just out. 


2. SECOND EDITION of MURRAY’S MAGAZINE for 


JANUARY. Price 1s. Containing Lady De Ros’s Reminiscences of Waterloo, &c.; Novels 
or Articles by Lord Carnarvon, *“‘ MAXWELL GREY,” JULIAN SturGIS, Maxime Du Camp, &. 


. THIRD EDITION of DEAN BURGON’S LIVES of 


I'WELVE GOOD MEN. 2 vols., 24s, 


3 
4. THIRD EDITION of the DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 
5 
6 





CONVERSATIONS with LORD STANHOPE. 7s. 6d. 


. THIRD EDITION of “A BROKEN STIRRUP- 


LEATHER.”’ 2s, 6d. 


. SEVENTH EDITION of Mr. §. BUXTON’S HANDBOOK 


of POLITICAL QUESTIONS. 8s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
AN AUSTRALIAN ON THE UNITY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE EMPIRE. 


By A. PATCHETT MARTIN, 


Late Editor Melbourne Review. 
ConTENTS. 

1. ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, IN SYDNEY. 
2. SIR HENRY PARKES IN ENGLAND. 
3. LORD BEACONSFIELD AND “ YOUNG AUSTRALIA.” 
4, AUSTRALIAN DEMOCRACY. 
5. AUSTRALIA AND IRISH HOME-RULE. 
6. THE IRISH IN AUSTRALIA. 
7. THE STATE SCHOOLMASTER, 
8. NATIVE AUSTRALIANS AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
9. THE MORAL OF THE QUEENSLAND IMBROGLIO. 





“* Mr. Patchett Martin is an exceedingly able writer: he has had long experience of Colonial politics....., 
Readers will see from the extracts we have given the great value of this contribution to British political 
literature.’’—Scotsman, January 11th, 1889. 

“ The present book is not offered as anjexhaustive treatise upon Australian history and institutions, but a 
perusal of it will add considerably to the — of most Englishmen upon the 8e subjects...... and isa 
useful and interesting contribution to the public knowledge upon a subject which to both England and 
Australia is of high political moment.’”’—Morning Post, January 11th, 1889. 

* An interesting and valuable work.”-—Scots Observer, January 12th, 1889. 





Edinburgh : DAVID DOUGLAS. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6a. 


R | 
A ROMANTIC NOVEL. 


GEOFFREY 


C i. 


DRAGE. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 











FIRST PRODUCED AND DESIGNATED CORN FLOUR BY 
BROWN AND POLSON IN 1856. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Was in the market some time before any other was anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the confidence of the trade and the public. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 

Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3:., 63., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s, and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s. 6d., 
5s. and 10s, 


THE 








SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 
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MESSRS. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.’S LIST. 


Demy 8vo, with Portrait and Fac-simile, 16s. 


A MEMOIR of HENRY BRADSHAW, 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and University Librarian, By G. W. 
PROTHERO, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 

“Excellent memoir......Mr. Bradshaw was a great librarian, a great book-hunter, 
a great fountain of knowledge for the use of other people.”—Daily News. 

“We commend the book to those who would either enrich and confirm their 
own recollections, or make such posthumous acquaintance as is possible with one 
of the most scholarly Englishmen and the most human English scholar of our 
time.’”’—Saturday Review, 


Elzevir 8vo, parchment or cloth, 6s,; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. By Tuomas Cartyte. 


With Miniature Portrait etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 
[PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
“Lovers of pretty books will welcome it.’’—Atheneum, 
“This is the edition for the book-lover.’’—Scotsman. 
“ Admirers of Carlyle can desire no better present.’’—John Bull. 
“A beautiful etching of the best-known portrait of Carlyle is prefixed.””"—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 


The BRITISH UREDINEAE and 


USTILAGINEAE, With an Account of their Biology, including the Methods 
of Observing the Germination of their Spores and of their Experimental 
Culture. By Cuartes B. Pirowriaut, F.L.S., M.R.C.S, Illustrated with 
Woodcuts and 8 Plates, 

Demy 8vo, 14s, 


MENTAL EVOLUTION in MAN. Origin 


of Human Faculty. By Grorce Joun Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. 
*' The vast array of facts, and the sober and solid method of argument employed 
¥ Mr. Romanes, will prove, we think, a great gift to knowledge.”—Saturday 
eview. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. By Sir Puiuie 


Maenvs, {Epvucation Liprary. 
** A most instructive and interesting book...... The many who are interested in 
this great and pressing problem will find in this volume, if not a full means of 
arriving at its solution, certainly practical proposals of the utmost value and 
importance.”—Scotsman. 
“ An interesting and important contribution to the literature of a subject which 
is every day assuming a greater place in public interest.’”—Manchester Guardian, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


; 7: 
LEAVES from an EGYPTIAN NOTE- 
BOOK. By Isaac Tay ton, LL.D. 

“ An interesting little book...... No one can read these notes of an intelligent 
observer without feeling a stronger attraction for the estimable people of the 
Nile Valley.’’—St. James’s Gazette, 

“The volume is extremely readable.’”’—Scotsmai. 

* His book is most interesting.”’—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR LAST YEAR in NEW ZEALAND, 


1887. Containing a Detailed Account of the Affairs of the Church and the 
State in that Colony at the Present Time. By WILLIAM GARDEN COWIE, 
D.D., Bishop of Auckland, 

“ For once we have a book on New Zealand in which there are neither statistics 
nor politics, unless a passing reference to the public debt may be so considered. 
Neither gold-mines, sheep, nor even rabbits are alluded to; while the intellectual 
and higher aspirations of human nature are prominently brought forward. We 
thoronghly commend the book to all such readers as feel an interest in this phase 
of Colonial life.”’—Atheneum, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The TRUE LIFE, and other Sermons, 


Rosert Eyton, Rector of Upper Chelsea, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, &c, 
* Able, thoughtful, sensible, and well-written discourses.’’—Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


CROSS LIGHTS. 


* Delightful essays...... Will be read with a great deul of pleasure.’’—Scotsman, 
** The six eloquent papers in this little book are models of the art of criticism— 
gentle yet incisive, genial yet serious.’—Whitehall Review, 


By 


Elzevir 8vo, cloth extra, gilt tops, 5s. 


IN VINCULIS. By Witrrip Scawen Brunt. 


— Portrait of the Author in Prison Clothes, etched by Leopold Lowen- 
stam. 
** A book that stirs one by its fine sincerity of purpose, its lofty and impassioned 
thought, its depth and ardour of intense feeling.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


A MODERN FAUST, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. RopEN Noet, With Portraits and Frontispiece. 

“Thought and strong feeling have gone to the making of the work, which is 
always impressive and forcible in matter and in diction.””—Scotsman. 

“We do not think that there is a single verse-writer of the present day whose 
emotion is more perfectly genuine or much more intense than Mr. Noel’s, and 
this emotion is for the most part, if not wholly, devoted to subjects of real poetical 
capacity.” —Manchester Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 
VISIONS of the NIGHT in 
Song. 


Ballad and 
By Witt1aAmM Henry SEAL. 


‘*Mr. Seal’s ballads and songs are excellent in tone and show gennine poetic 
feeling.””—Manchester Guardian. 


Feap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


A PUBLISHER’S PLAYGROUND. 


** There is a good deal of dainty work in the little volume, and a lightness of 
touch which is very pleasant. The poems range from the most sacred to the 
most witty themes......A very pretty and interesting little volume of poems.”— 
Nonconfor mist. 

“This elegant little volume is of very pleasing quality ; the verse is musical and 
graceful, and the tone of thought refined.”—Birmingham Post, 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GORDON: an Our-Day Idyll. 


Morrson, Author of “ The Purpose of the Ages,” &c. 


By JEANIE 





ee 


WORKS BY WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Edited by 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON. 


LITERARY STUDIES. With Prefatory 


Memoir by RicuarpD Hott Hutton, and Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


ECONOMIC STUDIES. Second Edition, 


1 vol. 8vo, 10s. 61: 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


1 vol. 8y0, 
12s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONAROLA, 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, 
Translated by LinDA VILLARI. 
With many Portraits and Illustrations, 


‘* Professor Villari has brought to bear on his labours rare scholarship, great 
catholicity of mind, and a fine sense of historical perspective. The result is not 
only a masterly portrait of Savonarola, but a graphic and pictur esque delineation 
of a very remarkable period of Italian history. No more interesting book hy 
been issued during the present season.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


IN THE MIDDLE AGES. (Fourteenth Century.) 
By J.J. JUSSERAND. Translated from the French by Lucy Tounmiy Suny, 

EDITION de LUXE. Only 65 copies printed, of which 53 are for gale, 
Printed on Japan Paper, bound in vellum, and numbered and signed, Terms 0, 
application. 

“The volume is illustrated from contemporaneous illuminations, and js ey. 
ceedingly instructive and accurate...... He has written a good book, and his pub. 
lisher has made it very attractive.”—Professor THOROLD RoGErs, in Manchester 
Guardian, of January 12th. 

*“‘We can heartily recommend his book as _ one of the pleasantest and most 
carefully executed pictures of a side of English medisval life that we have met 
with for a long time.”’—Saturday Review, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C, 





Professor DELITZSCH’S LAST CONFESSION of FAITH. 
“The DEEP GULF BETWEEN the OLD 
THEOLOGY and the NEW.” See the JANUARY 
Number of the EXPOSITOR. Post-free, One Shilling. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, 





PART IX. NOW READY. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
HARRY QUILTER, 
Containing (amongst others) the following 
ARTICLES :— 

THE HOLY MOTHERS. C. Farrrax Murray. 
THE FUTURE OF CANADA. Professor SHaLEeR (Harvard University). 
LE TRESOR DU LAC. (Illustrated.) ANDré THEURIET. 
ORATORS IN THE HOUSE. H. W. Lucy. 
TRUTH AND DELUSION. Dr. Lauper Brunton. 
THE FEAST OF SATURN. A. W. VERRALL, 
HUNTING IN THE MIDLANDS. (Illustrated.) 
UN SOIR. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
THE SMILE OF ALL WISDOM, (lllustrated.) Granam R. Tomsos, 
‘*MACBETH” AT THE LYCEUM. H. A. KENNEDY. 


FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Frontispiece.—THE TWO HOLY MOTHERS. Correaeio. 


“JE VAS T’AIDER, MOT!” " 
WTRCOUES NESE PRESSAIT NULLEMENT.’ } B+ Bows. 


DRAWN BLANK. 
FULL CRY. 
THE DEATH. 
FIVE DESIGNS, accompanying the Poem, “ The Smile of All Wisdom,” by C. 
H, SHANNON. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK by the Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 


8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 14s, 


UR INHERITANCE: a Popular Account of the Holy 
Eucharist during the First Three Centuries, 
London: SKEFFINGTON and Son, 163 Piccadilly, W. 


Mrs, KENNARD, 


} Percy GEATHERD,. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK: 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their ow? 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS ani 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 

By Miss THACKERAY. <DING 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIEN wy 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam y 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETA j 
Cent al Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions - 
Donatiqns toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs 








London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


MACAULAYS WORKS AND — LIFE. 


POPULAR EDITION, FIVE VOLS. 


Crown &vo, price 2s 6d each volume, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. 2 vols., 1,620 pp., 5s. 
ESSAYS and LAYS of ANCIENT ROM, 1 vol., 928 pp., 


2s, 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 1 vol., 
800 pp-, 23- 6d. 
LIFE and LETTERS. By Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, Bart. 1 vol., 


718 pp., 28. 6d. 





PHYSICAL REALISM: being an Analytical 

jlosophy from the Physical Objects of Science to the Physical Data of 

eae E THOMAS Case, Fellow and Senior Tator, C.C.C., Oxford. 8vo, 15s, 

“ Mr Case has here placed before the public a theory which is in many respects 

strikingly new and in all conscientiously worked out......We desire to say that 

this book is one that ought to be read, and the theory, as here presented, must be 
considered by atl serious stadents of these matters.”—Saturday Review. 


FORCE and ENERGY: a Theory of 


Dynamics. By Grant ALLEN. Svo, 7s. 6d. 
“Written with extreme lucidity...... We can safely assure our rewers that, 
whatever view they may take, they will find Mr, Allen’s book pleasant and 
profitable reading.”’—LEngineer. 


FIELD and HEDGEROW: being the Last 


Essays of Richard Jefferies. Collected by his Wipow. Crown 8vo, 63. 
*,* Afew Copies will be printed on Large Paper, with an Etched Portrait of 
Richard Jefferies. Price through all Booksellers, 


DEDUCTIVE LOGIC. By St. George Stock. 


(Printed at the Clarendon Press.) Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GRAPHICS; or, the Art of Calculation by 
Drawing Line, applied especially to Mechanical Engineering. By Ropert 
H. Smiru, Professor of Engineering, Mason Science College, Birmingham, 
Part I.—Text, with Separate Atias of Plates—Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigo- 
nometry, Vector and Locor Addition, Machine Kinematics, and Statics of 
Flat and Solid Structures. S8vo, 15s 


COLLOQUIES on PREACHING. By Henry 


Twe.ts, M.A., Hon. Canon of Peterborough, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY BIO- 


LOGY. By R J. Harvey Grsson, M.A., F.RS.E., Lecturer on Botany in 
University College, Liverpool. With 192 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


An INVESTIGATION into the CAUSES of 
the GREAT FALL in PRICES which TOOK PLACE COINCIDENTLY with 
> arcs, of SILVER by GERMANY, By Artuur Crump. 

v0, 63, 


SOCIAL PROGRESS: an Essay. By Daniel 


GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of “A System of Psychology,” &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
NEW NOVELS. 
COLONEL QUARITCH, V.C.: a Tale of 
Country Life. By H. Riper HaGaarp. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 25s. 6d. 


“Qolonel Quaritch is a fine fellow, and one is glad to have made his acquaint- 
ance,”—Academy. 


A DANGEROUS CATSPAW: a Story. By 


Davip Curistrz Murray and Henry Murray. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


*‘ As clever a tale of the kind as has ever been written...... Mr, Marray has never 
produced a more interesting book than this.”—Scotsman, 


A NINE MEN’S MORRICE: Stories Col- 


lected and Re-collected. By W. Herries Pottock, 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s, 


The GREAT WAR SYNDICATE. By Frank 


R. Stocxton, Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange.” Feap, 8vo, 1s., sewed. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CoNnTENTS. 
. INDIA UNDER THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN, 
THE VyneE HovsrE, 
THE APOCRYPHA, 
Our Kin BreyonpD THE SEA, 
. FRANCOIS RABELAIS. 
. KRAKATOA. 
TuHE DEPENSIVE POLICY OF CHINA. 
Lire OF Lorp STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE, 
Tue Royat REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY, 
. THE SESSION AND THE UNIONISTS. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 13, JANUARY, royel 8vo, price 5s. 
1, Articles :— ConTENTS. 
Tue GROWTH OF THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. By Douglas M. Ford. 
THE PoLiTicaL THEORY OF THE HuGuENOTS. By E, Armstrong, 
—*" Emrerors FROM Basi II, To Isaac KomnEnos,—Part I, By John 
» Bury. 
a THE CAPTAINS OF THE ‘ NIGHTINGALE.’ By J. K. Laughton, 
2, Notes and Documents.—2. Reviews of Books.—4. List of Historical Books recently 
published.—5. Contents of Periodical Publications, 


345. 


PO MND Orme Oo tO 


=— 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





MACMILLAN AND _ CO.’S_ LIST. 


Vol. I., with Portrait, ready February 1st, price 2s. 6d, 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO. have to announce the publica- 
tion of a Series of Biographies under this title. It will be confined 
to subjects of the British Crown who have in any capacity, at 
home or abroad, by land or sea, been conspicuous for their actions 
in its service. 


The Series will begin in February, 1889, and will be continued 
monthly. The First Volume will be— 


General Gordon. By Colonel Sir Winuram Butter. 


To be followed by :— 
Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. 


[In March, 


Livingstone. By Mr. THomas Huecuzs. [In April. 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir Ricwarp Tempte. [In May. 
Wellington. By Mr. Grorce Hooper. [In June. 


The price of each Volume will be Half.a-Crown. 


The Volumes named below are either in the press or in preparation :— 
SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. ByMr.F.{CAPTAIN COOK. By Mr. WALtTEr 


Marion CRAWFORD. | BESANT. 
WARWICK, the KING-MAKER, By 71 = we 3: . ee 
Mr. C. W. Oman. a a ae 
DRAKE. By Mr.J, A. Froupr. a 
RALEIGH. By Mr. W. Sreesina. WARREN HASTINGS. By Sir Atrrep 
STRAFFORD. By Mr. H. D. Trait. YALL. 
MONTROSE, By Mr. Mowsmr/arg JOHN MOORE. By Colonel 
MONK. By Mr. Jctian Consett. Mavnice. 
DAMPIER, By Mr. W. Crtarg| HAVELOCK. By Mr. ARcHIBALD 
RUSSELL, FORBES. 
THE 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 
With an Introduction by JOHN MORLEY, and Portrait. 


Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


The Spectator says :—‘‘ Mr. Morley has seldom written anything fresher or 
more vigorous than the essay on Wordsworth which he has prefixed to Mac- 
=: new and admirable oene-volume edition of the poet,—the only complete 
edition.” 

The Daily News says :—‘ The finest of all tributes to the memory of Worids- 
worth is a complete edition of his poetical works, printed in one volume, and sold 
at a few shillings. It runs to near a thousand pages, and is all that it need be 
in type and clearness of arrangement. It stands midway between the éditions de 
a rey the cheap typographical renderings of other classics of the English 
school.”” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘* We havo called it in our heading ‘The New 
Edition of Wordsworth ;’ we might with perfect justice have written ‘ The Edition 
of Wordsworth.’ It is the only complete edition extant, for the larger part of 
‘The Recluse’ is published in it for the first time. And even of the other poems 
it is the only edition which is at once correctly printed, manageable in size, and 
cheap in price...... It is the very beau idéal of what a complete edition ought to be. 
It will undoubtedly become the scholar’s Wordsworth.” 

The Scotsman says :—* It has many of the qualities which give its high value 
to the ‘ Globe’ Shakespeare published by this firm, a volume which it resembles 
externally. It includes all the poet’s hitherto published writings, along with 
one poem not before published (of which more afterwards), in a volume large 
enough to be clearly and legibly printed, and small enough to be held in the hand, 
and easily made available for reference.” 

The Echo says:—*‘ It is not only the best extant edition of Wordsworth, but 
also the oaly complete one.” 

The Scots Observer says :—‘‘ The edition of Wordsworth’s poems which Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. have just published is probably the most serviceable ever 
issued, forming, indeed, a complete library of everything connected with the poet 


NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. BRET HARTE. 
Cressy: a Novel. 


By BREL HARTE. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 
A NEW NOVEL BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
Beechcroft at Rockstone. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


Two New One-Volume Novels at Popular Prices. 
BY AMY LEVY. 
Reuben Sachs. 


By AMY LEVY, Author of “The Romance of a Shop.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY MARGARET LEE. 


Faithful and Unfaithful. 


By MARGARET LEE, Author of “Dr. Wilmer’s Love,” “ Lizzie 
Adriance,” &c. 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


1 vol. 





A SEQUEL to “A LITTLE PILGRIM in the UNSEEN.” 


The LAND of DARKNESS, along with 


Some Further Chapters in the Experiences of The Little Pilgrim, By the 
Author of “ A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen.’”’ Crown 8yvo, 5s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ISSUE OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


MONTHLY DIVISIONAL VOLUMES, 


Bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. each (Complete in Fourteen Monthly Vole.) ; and in 


DOUBLE VOLUMES, BI-MONTHLY, 


Bound in half-morocco, 21s. each; or in half-russia, 25s. each (Complete in Seven Vols.) 


The FIRST DIVISIONAL VOLUME and the FIRST DOUBLE VOLUME will be ready JANUARY 24th. 
The DIVISIONAL VOLUME will te published each succeeding Month, and the DOUBLE VOLUME each alternate Month, thereafter, 

‘* An enterprise so truly comprehensive may fairly be pronounced the greatest and most thoroughly national yet undertaken by a firm to whoze spirit of enter. 
prise the public of this country is indebted for much of its culture and its intellectual recreation.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“Tt is not our custom to refer to the price of books, but in this case the cheapness of such an excellent publication is one of the most notable points about it,”— 

“No other completed dictionary can be compared with it for extensive and thorough utility as a work of reference.” —Scotsman. (Atheneum, 
*,* A Specimen Page Prospectus of this Invaluable Work, which contains about 50,000 more Words than any Dictionary extant, and 

contains over 5,000 Pages, will be sent on application to the Publishers. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


A Work which every Resident in the Metropolis should possess.—Ready shortly, paper, 2s. ; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The METROPOLITAN YEAR-BOOK. A Guide to the Municipal, Commercial, 


iastical, Educational, Benevolent, and Social Institutions of London, Of especial value to all interested in the New County Council. 
Now ready, Vol. IV., price 5s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. By Henry Mortry, LL.D., Professor of English Literature, 


University College, London. Being an attempt towards a History of English Literature. Each containing about 400 pp. crown 8vo, cloth. 


Vol. I. From the EARLIEST TIMES to BEOWULF. 5s. | Vol. III. From the CONQUEST to CHAUCER. 5s. . 
Vol. II. From CAEDMON to the CONQUEST. 53. Vol. IV. The LITERATURE of the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 3s. 


Ready shortly, price 7s, 6d. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY.—GERMAN-ENGLISH, ENGLISH. 


GERMAN. *,* A Prospectus giving full information will be sent post-free on application, 
Now ready, price 10s, 6d. 


TRUTH ABOUT RUSSIA. By W. T. Sreap. 


““* Trath About Russia’ is marked by insight, capacity, and political shrewdness.’’—Leeds Mercury. 
** The work itself is a monument of enterprise, and it is needless to say that it is also a model of force and lucidity.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


Complete in 2 vols., price 93s, each. 


The LIFE and TIMES of QUEEN VICTORIA. By Rosrrr Witson. With 


SEVERAL HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS representing the Chief Events in the Life of the Queen, and Portraits of the Leading Celebrities of her Reign. 
‘*Mr. Wilson’s work stands out among works of the kind as devoting special attention to the personal influence exercised by her Majesty upon the course of 
events during her reign. It is lavishly illustrated, and is at all points well equipped as a popular history.”’—Scotsman, 


Now ready, Vol. II., price 9s. 


CASSELL’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. Profusely Illustrated with New and Original 


Drawings, specially executed for this Edition by Leading Artists. The Text carefully Revised throughout, set in New Type, 624 pp. extra crown 4to. 
WALTER CRANE’S NEW PICTURE BOOK,—Just published, price 5s, 


b] . " 
FLORA’S FEAST: a Masque of Flowers. Penned and Pictured by Watrsr Crane. 
With 40 PAGES of PICTURES handsomely reproduced in Colours. 
“ This is a charming bit of fancy, of which we feel quite unable to give any adequate description in words...... Mr. Crane’s skill with the pencil, graceful fancy, 
and tender and harmonious colouring have never found a more adequate expression than in this charming volume.’’—Spectator. 
“* There is a long and splendid spectacle in the forty illustrations.’’—Atheneum, 


HEROES of EVERY-DAY LIFE. By Lavra Lanz. With 16 Full-Page Illustrations. 


Now ready, price 2s, 6d. 
** A volume of which any Englishman may be proud. There are few who could read dry-eyed these tales of heroes and heroines.” —Spectator. 


NEW SERIALS. 
PART I, ready January 24th, price 6d., of 


CELEBRITIES of the CENTURY. Being a Dictionary of Men and Women of the 


Nineteenth Century. Edited by LLOYD C. SANDERS. With Contributions by Eminent Authorities, To be Completed in 17 Parts. 
*,*" With PART I. is issued a HANDSOME PRESENTATION PLATE, consisting of PORTRAITS of REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH CELEBRITIES. 


PART I. ready January 24th, price 6d., of the New Issue of 


Professor MORLEY’S LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. With 


SEVERAL HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
*,* With PART I. is given a SHEET of FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS of INTERESTING LITERARY DOCUMENTS and ORIGINAL MS3. 


Now ready,'PART L., price 7d. 
The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Sir anaes S. Batt, LL.D., Royal Astronomer 


of Ireland. *,* With PART I. is issued, free of charge, a VALUABLE STAR MAP. 
‘A ‘Story’ of boundless interest and exquisite beauty.”—Educational Times. 
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In WEEKLY VOLUMES, paper covers, 3d., or in cloth, 6d. 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by Professor HENRY MORLEY. 

_. The Times, in a leading article, says:—‘ The multiplication of good and cheap books, such as the masterpieces collected in ‘Cassell’s National 
Library,’ has had a most powerful effect on the reading of multitudes of workmen, who now show an even greater interest in the problems of literature than in 
the problems of science.” 

Recent Volumes :— 


157. The Battle of Life ..... s+ «ss ove, « CHARLES DickENS, | 160. Othello, the Moor of Venice ... ..  ... Wm. SHAKESPEARE, 
1538. Memorable Thoughts of Socrates ... ... XENOPHON. | 161. Burleigh and his Times, John Hampden, 
159. Lives of the Poets (Prior, Congreve, &c.) +. SAMUEL JOHNSON. and Horace Walpole oe *R .« Lord MacavLaYe 


N.B.—Volumes 1 to 156 of Cassell’s National Library form the first Three Years’ Issues. Each Year’s 
Issue, consisting of 52 Volumes, is published (bound in Cloth) in Handsome Oak Bookcase, price 31s, 6d. 
*,* Full Lists will be sent post-free on application to the Publishers, 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. _ 
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